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This ri^nograph concentrates on the processes of change in a 
specif ic^ social system — the school — and . presents specific strategies 
for promoting^i^ys tern qhange. It is addressed to school psychologists, 
counselors, social workers, and others responsible for providing 
counseling and pupil personnel services within school organizations. 
For some if may serve as a primer and help satisfy a curiosity aboii^ 
the nature of sysjtem change; for others already Involved In change 
projects, it can be used as a handbook with useful tools and strategies. 
Although our examples are specific to those who provide pupil personnel 
and psychblogicaT services in schools, our hope is that the ideas and 
strategies are simultaneously helpful to others. Those who work in 
other kinds of systems^ those who attempt to change Systems in which 
they do not work all tTTia time, and those who prepare Ipeqple or groups 
to facilitate system change may also find the Information In this 
monograph of interest* 

We have written this monograph because we are basically optimistic. 
iWe believe it Is possible to improve the human condition and that good 
schools can provide one of our better vehic" 

process. We alsp^have a strong conviction that people in schools want 

> 

to change and that helping profess iona Is can and should take a more 
active role in promoting and facilitating change. 

The monograph describes both the theoretical an^ practical aspects 
of producing system change. At times we wfJte fr0m an awareness of 
what^ researchers and theoreticians have said; at other times, we discuss 

. o ■■■ 
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the problems and issues from our own personal perspective, offering 
hints because they have worked for us as we taught and consulted in 
schools. vWe do not claim that all of the suggestions will work for 
everyone in any situation, but, hope that they will at least stimulate 
thought and other writing. 

We want our readers to know that we are not counselors, social 
workers, or school psychologists, but that we do care about these 
roles, the work associated with them, and the problems facing school 
systems today. We have worked in schools anfl have seen the frustration 
and joy that can be associated with school improvement and change* We 
have tried to bring about organizational Change in schools and have 
studied the efforts of others who have been moving in the same direc- 
tion. Since past opportunities to share with and learn from others 
have been very rewardi ng , th i s monograph has been written so that 
others might joTn our network. 

The monograph is divided into five chapters, each of which ^ 
contains a set of ideas that seem to go together. We know there are 
other logical ways to structure and sequence these Ideas, and we encourage' 
readers to prodeed in any direction that makes^ense to* them. In the 
first chapter we describe why we think schools need to change and suggest 
the part that those who provide guidance and pupil personnel services can. 
play. The second -chapter explains schools as social systeni^ and describes 
some group processes through which work is accomplished In schools.' 
Examples and tools appear inUhe third chapter, while the fourth includes 
guidelines. We suggest trends for the future in the final chapter and 
conclude with an annotated bibliography for those who wfsh to read further. 

r 

\ -ii- 

- " 



^ We wish to thank aU of those who helped make this monograph 
possible: Dr. LMbby Benjamin who extended the Invitation, 
Dr.. Gordon Lindbloom and Fran Page w^o told-us what they'd want to 
read — and our colle*agues, Ruth/?rnory, Dr. Martha Harris, Dr. Charles. Jung, 
Phil Kesslnger, Dr. Matthew Miles, and Rqfne Plno--who read the'^manu- 
script and provided so many he Ipful ^sugcjestlons . A special tf^anks to 
our good friend, Lynn O'Brien, who typ0d the flaal draft- during her 
Christmas vacatloTi. / 
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Systems Change Strategies for the Helping Professional 
. * ' Richard I • Arends 

Jane H .' Arends 
- • • • ' ■ • ^ 

This chapter describes the needs and possibilities for\ change 
in'^schools. V|e begin by c4 ting- evidence that the roles of counselors 
and school psychologists are changing to allow them to be a major 
Influence for change in schools. Then we point to the need for change 
In schpojs and to the gaals for the kinds of change that we have ia 
mind. (n a description ol^ our perspective on change, we describe how 
purposeless change, mindle&s change, hit-and-miss change, and Imposed 
change can be avoided. 



Chapter I 
Change in Schools 

' ' " i V/e discern a trend in^the counseling and psychological services' 

''profession away from the preventive approach to the mental health of 
individuals toward a sysl^^r^. orientation. This emerging role is 
frequently described in the literature and we believe is likely to 
take h^ld. Singer, Vihlton and Fried argue that "any psychological 
approach to education based only upon either psychopathology or a 
theory of individuals Is inadequate" (1970, p. 173). They propose a 
model and role definition for those providing psychological services 
based on (1) "working in a school to help the school carry^Vout its 
^ educational mission"; and (2) providing assistance to peopl^ in schools 
regarding the "dyjiamic aspects of education, the psycho-social phenomenar 
which affect learni ng" (p. 17^). 

More recently, Murray and Schtnuck described how the role-f ragmen- 
tat ion of yihool counselors ha§ reduced their effectiveness. They also 
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cite evidence regarding the failure of the mental health mode\ . 

if- 

They predict a role change for counselors and school psychologists 
which would "Include moving away, from attempts to increase the mental - 
health of Individual students t^irough counseling tc^ard attempts to 
Improve the climate of the school organization by consulting with all . 
members of the school" (1972, p. 99). 

tn the -future. we think even more counselors and school psychologists 
will become aware of the lllhlted potential and'ineff Idency of Indrvlduav"^ 
Change and will try Instead to bring about system change. They will 
Intervene i subsystems , changing norms ^nd roles that hinder meaningful 
and productive worl<. Medway (1975) describes the role we have .In mind- 
for counselors and school psychologists 'as. that of "Internal ly accountable 
socioeducatlonal specialists" (p. 21). He desdrlbes these helpers as 
"behavioral scientists adept at reducing and containing the Incidence of 
maladaptive'sociaf behaviors through Indirect consultation methods,, organ-* 
ization development and systems analysis,- and environmental restructuring" 
(p. 21). Medway says socioeducatlonal specialists, worl<ing collaboratively 
with their school personnel clients, would do the following l<lnds of things 
"(l) diaqnosinq Interpersonal apd educational aspects of 'the school culture 
and dellneatinq present and projected service needs, (2) developing and 
Implementing interventions in r,esponse to these needs, (3) evaluating 
planned changes, and if necessary, (/») devis Ing ^1 ternative strategies." 
(p. 21). » ' .. 

Medway also recommends that counselors and school psychologists 
take -a "synergistic" view of school organizations. This view implies 
that socioeducatlonal specialists 
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'Iconcerfj themse 1 ves th Individual cj i'^ents {e.g\ students , 
Staff, adminjoStrators) as soc/i a 1 /clMer) ts {e.g., claj^Toom ^ 
/ cul ture/" facjUl ty rel at i 6nsh4ps system communication prp^essesT, 
. .community influence, etc.). Helping Individuals fulfill their ' ' 

needS^ clarify their values and aspjratjons, gain ^ sense of 
accompH shnient and acquire desird^ skfjls must be coordinated 
with efforts to '•ha bp groups mov^ from rival to teammate relation- 
ships" (p.2l ) . , ^ 

.* Meyers (1973), indescrlblqg a consujtation model for school 
^psychological servi'ces, suggests that counselors and school pyscho- 

loglsts dlagpos^lS and intervene at^ four levels: J ) dfreot service to 
^ the child such as tesj:Ing and recommending treatn^gant approaches, (2) 
Indirect service to Ihe child by coaching teachers In ways they might 
thapge classroom procedifres to help the child^; (3) dirdct service to 
^teachers such as helping^ them understand and plan ways to alleviate 
school -home problems,, and (A) sei^vlce to the*school system. Meyers 
.describes this final ^ve I as follows: , , 

"Service, to the-sx^hool system, the fourth level of 

consultation in this model, can be differentiated from 

the three preceding levels s-l nee change In children or 

Individual teachers Is not the consultarft*s primary 

goal. On the contrary, the primary focus would be to / 

change the behavior of various subgroups within the 

school. Two approaches to Intervention can be concept- . 

ualized within this level of cons,ul tat Ion. First, the 

consultant might take an active role In developing 
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i-nnSvat tonsV art<3 thi^ could be accomplished at an 

' ' ' ' ' ' : r-^' ■ ■ • . ■ ■ ■ . ' 

administrative level or through in-service training. 
Some current examples might be the Implementat ion of 
open classrooms, tbe« implementation of mbdlfredT'igrad:^ , 



inq prdTcedurel'; or the ^re&trtictur ing of special 
edu^atitSii. "A second appy^-oach to Writer ventTon^Wcw Id . 
be t6 Tmprbve tfte^fenera! fuhcttonthg of the sctiboiv 



a%, the ^qns^^j^tj^^ to faci U t^te communi ca- - - ^ 

tion between-*'^u6:grVf}!ii^^^^^^^ teachers, or 

both, and the goaf|woutd be mpTo^^ 

(p. 11). v^v /. 

Having suggested this trend for the part 1 cipat tort of counselors 
and school psychologists in the process of system chanjge, the remainder 
of this chapter specifies our view*of change in school^. It is organlz 
in three sections: the first describes why we think schools need to 
change; the second outlines important goals for change; and the third 
explicates our perspective on change by reporting some research on what 
makes some change efforts succeed whUe others fail. 

Schools Need to Change 

Certainly no one will deny that schools have changed in the past 
decades. Go 'back to the high school you graduated from, and, without 
much trouble, you wi I'l observe changes in policies, modes of behavior, 
and topics of conversation. Even though few people would claim to 
have predicted accurately what schools In the 1970's would be like, we 
think everyone would agree that change has been fairly universal. 

But what actually has changed about schools? Some would argue 

& 



that the charges have been otily on the surface — that schools perform 
the same basic societal functions that they did long ago. Ev^ . 
Sarason, a psychologist who has studied the problems Qf change in 
educatipn, seriously commented, that , ''the more thingf^ change / the 
more they remain the same" (1971 > P-7). Others who have looked for ' 
new and potentially exciting pxactic^ in schools have com$ away 
equally disappointed (see Goodl^d, 1970 ; Si 1 berman , 1970). Lortie 
summarizes the sit-uation in this way: "If there has been a revolution 
...it has occurred in people's expectations for schools, not in' 
p-factice; the gap between the possible and the actual has become 
an ^ssue" (1975, p. 3^8). We share his obseryatfons and believe that ^ 
the gap betwepn"what is" and what many people think "ought to be" is 
the major reason why school ^ so badly'^need to change. 

However, in adclitiop to assuming that change is^ needed, we base 
this monograph on the assumption that resources for change exist. Some. 

may challenge this assumption by pointing to the fact that it has become 

%* 

much harder in "recent, years to obtain money from |the federal government 
and private foundations than it formerly was. Tl|e years when educators 
could opportunistically grab for abundant financl|al resources seem to 
be over. * / 

Others may say thW the critical resource of a large, young and 
Innovative s-taff is missing. As the decline In student enrollment 
causes reduct fons^'Tn^ the teaching force and as the mean age of teachers 
Increases, others find the excuse they need for not changing. 

There is still another common challenge to the assumptic^n that 
resources exist.' Even when the money and staff are sufficient, you 



can always count on some people to say "the time Is not right.** % 
They point to pervasive and sometimes violent conf ron tat Ions* pver 
teacher salaries, desegregation or textbooks as the reason why "yester- 
day** or '*later" would be better than now. Fearing additional confron- 

tat ion, they find It much easier to wish for what used to be than to 

^ ' -.. ^ ' 
dream of whalf could* be. ^ 

I. . . 
•Yet we maintain that the resources are there in the form of Ideasr 

and human energy that typically go untapped. We*ve seen many examples 

of people learning to take great delight, In sharing what they know and 

tican do, and In dreaming up new\fays to organize tfcremselves so they caq , 

use all their resources to meet the demands of some current problem. . • 

V/e've seen whole staffs reach out to parents for their Ideas and 

welcome parent volunteers as active participants In the instruct Ion of 

students. V/e*ve ^een committees dream up alternatives to. Rdbert 's Ru les 

so their meetings are more productive. We*ve known many schools where 

schedules and requirements have been changed so thdt students could 

tutor or counsel other students. And In many of these Instances, we've 

seen counselors and school psychologists serving as helping persons or 

change agents. , ^ . 

Certainly in our minds, the resources of helping professionals 

all too often go to waste. Efforts to change the behaviors, attitudes 

or understamUngs of individuals are too typically Ineffective and 

inefficient means for brfnging about system change. If we could capture 

only part of the energy tftat goes into One-pn-one counseling sessions', 

encounter groups, personaUgrowth labs, treatment groups for under- 

achievers or truants, etc., we would have more than enough to bring 



about important and lasting change in systemsXand organizations. 

The list cound go on anc/on, but we hope Wis've made gar point. The 
resources, for effecting systfem change a>;e there. The need is there, 
All that remains is for pe^ople to fiod their resources and bring. tHem 
to bear pn important problems. No one can do that for anyone else. 
Basically, tlat's what taking the chance to facilitate cfhange is all 



about. 



Goals for Change/ 



Prom our valu^ perspecti\^, we believe schools need to becorr^e more 
sat i sfy i^g. pi aces inAyhlch people work 'an^d learn. They need to* become 
more humanist ijp^etti ngs where learners and teachers develop and reach 
their full potentiaLfor living in a changing worlcj. Invalvemeht , 
humanism, and relevancy need to become mare of a part of^the fabric 
from which, schools are made. 

But even if some schools were, to change enough to meet expectations 
like ours, we would not be satisfied. We believe that future gpTnerations 
will expect different things from schools. We believe what Is m6st 
needed now is to change the ways that schools change so ^at futu re 
gaps between wha't schools will do and what people will want them to do^ 
can be closed. , . * 

Miles (1967) talked about the change goals vjq seek when he suggested 
the needs for: (1) increased internal interdependence and collaboration; 
(2) added adaptation mechanisnis and skills; (3) stronger data-based, 
Inquiring Stances toward change^ and (4) continuing commitment to organi- 
zational and 'personal growth and development. He deplored the insolation 
of individual (Educators within schools as making it ^Very difficult? for 

■i r 



scho'ol personnel to secure help and support from one another, to " 
develop adequate solutions to educational probJems, and to diffuse 




these inventions to. others*' {1967, P*2^) .^^ He spoke to the need for ] 
adapta't-ioh; of schools to the cdmmMnlties they serve and emphasized 
the simultaneous nped to insure that .schopl -commun i ty transactions 
\ be of high qua! ity. S imi 1 arly , he proposed that increasing the 

number of sensory and feedback^. loops within school organizations 

■ ^ - * "V . . 

would transmit the information needed for short-run operat i onSx^and 

for Ipnger-^j^m^change. He cpncluded by saying tjhat the orientation ^ 

cannot be toward specific change projects alone, jbut to i nsti tut ional-^ 

izing the research and development change f unct;/icj»ns within schools. 

In another article. Miles. and Lake {I967) posited the following 
criteria by which movement toward insi;itutional ized change capacity 
could be gauged: *'{1) the^ effect iveness of pr6ble|n sol vi ng by all groups 
in ''the organizat ion ; . {2) high self-sustaining motivations of members to 
accomplish the goals of their groups; {3) effective 1 i nkage between the 
goals of one group and those connected to it; {k) work procedures and 
structures which are technically sound {will reach grpup and system goals); 
(5) a working climate which supports effective job performance; and {6) 
reward systems which facilitate cooperative and collaborative effort among 
groups and individuals, so that influence is exerted on the basis of actual 
competence and knowledge, rather than through organizational status as such 
{Miles and Lake, I967, p. 82). 

It is, thus, toward strengthening the capacity of school systems to 
change themselves that we think change efforts should be directed. And 
it is in moving toward tl^ese kinds of changes that we believe counselors 



and school psychologists must and will play a part. 

A Perspective on Change *' 
Many people have tried to change schools in the past. Some have 
been reasonably successful while others have met dismal failure* 

V ■ ■ . ■■ 

Researchers who have\tried to find out wh;y some efforts work while 
others don't, have generated numerous explanations. The four we 
discuss /m the following paragraphs are only some that appear repeat- 
edly as "keys to success^^' or "roadblocks to avoid." We assume that 
these four-"purposeleSs change, mindless change, hit^and-mlss change, 

and imposed cha'nge--are* corrlijnon enough to provide leverage in virtually 

\ ■ , » . . . 

any system. * V 



The^four topics reflect c^^r choice of a perSpectivej for system 



change that will be elaborated rt^ore fully in Chapter II. 



According to 



our 'perspect i ve 



This perspec- 



categories of peirspect i ves devisi^d by Havelock (19/^0), 
falls more or less clea'rly among 'problem-solving models, 
tivfe emphasizes the social-psychological needs' and motiVibtions of people 
N in the system to be changed. 

Purposeless Change . Results of a very extensive study 



educational 



1 



Other categories of perspectives described by Havel o<ik include: (1) 
the research, development, and di f f us ion . perspect i ve that) emphasizes 
rd^tional sequences of goal setting, plapniiig, implementatjion and eval- 
uation behaviors as per/for rned by various i rstltut ions ; (2!) the social- 
interaction perspective tha'^t focuses on the f nforjmat ion to be exchanged 
and who influences whom ia the exchange process; and^^f^the linkage 
perspective that emphasizes the dynamics among roles, institutions, and 
functions in the pr^^ces^s of br i ng 1 ng abK5ut ""changei? i n schools. 
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change by the Rand Corporation (Bermand and McLaughlin, lw5) suggest 

• . . \ ■ ■ ■• • ' v ■ 

that change projects can be. initiated, in either opportunistic or 

■ . ■ \ ■ 

problem-solvi ng ways . Projects with opportunistic start-ups are those 

designed primarily [o take advantage of funding or the avai labi 1 i ty of 
.helper's. Proje<:ts that start put with a problem-solving focus. On th^ 
•other haad, are initiated to help meet a specific need. They are 

designed and planneid in ways that take account of present and expected 

future realities. 

^ Projects studied by Rand that were generated essentially by 



-opportunism were characterized throughout by a lack of interest and 
commitment on the part of participants. As a result, participants were 

often Jhdifferent to project activities and outcomes* Little in the way 

/' ' 

of serious change was ever attempted--or^ccurred. 

- On the other hand, ':?^rojects' that started out with a problem-'Sol v^ng 

tfirust were more likely to result in change. Vjhenever th^ project 

/ \ ' 

addressed goals that were important to teachers, princi|^a]s, parents, and^ 

students, commitment and consequent action wcyi2. there from the beginning. 

■. ♦ /' • 

One difficulty that must be overcorjie if purpos^fjUl and problejm-sol vi n^ 
change is to occur is the general lack of clarityajiy agreement about 
indicators of educational success. Since educajKo/s xannpt talk about the 
rate of product ion >pr profits made last year,/tHey often attempt change 



without specifying hovi they will know when tmey have b^en successful. 
V/ithout clearly def i ned put^poses* and a te9lii;»b1ogy for, measuring progress 
tovyard goals, many change interventions stpray off target and no one can 
tell until it's too late. Purposeful el^^nge thus provides leverage 
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because it conserves human energy for movement toward important targets. 
Mindless Change . Even when people clearly know what it is they v/ant to. 
change, they often move through the change effort as through a. fog. 
Silberman (1970, pps , 10-11) defined this leverage niost succinctly^ 
'Vhat makes change possible, moreover^ is that what is mostly 
wrong with the public schools is due not to banality or 
indifference or stupidity, but to mi ndlessness , If they 
(teachers, principals, and superintendents) make V botch c^f 
Tt,^ and an uncomfortab 1 y ..tiarge number do, it is because /t 
simply never occurs to more than a handful to ask why ychey 
are doing what they are doing." 
. Silbferman's wor^s reinforce ne^ for purposeful ch^Age and also 
speak eloquently tp.^t;^he need for consciousness about cnange processes. 
TKe primary importance of the Rand Study lies in the /help it proi^ides 
for thinking clearly about- the ways in which educational change 
projects succeed or fail to meet their objectives, ' 

Rational planning, data collection, dociimentat ion , deb r ief i ng , and'^ 
evaluation are all necessary.if peop^le would know how their purposes 
are being achieved. But because these activities are mjDre rare than 
common, important leverage for system change can be found through 
careful, sel f-ref jection ^Ind thoughtful self-analysis. , Those who would 
change a system can often find one key to success by examining wh^ 
happened in prior change efforts in their system. - ; 

Hit-and-Miss Change . Imagine, if you will, an orchestra where only ^ 
the violins are tuned, or a football team where only the quarter-backs 
practice. Unless the violi'ns play solo or unless no one cares that the 



.) 
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ball always drops to the ground in mid-field, this sounds ridiculous. 
Yet educational change efforts are often designed In this way. For • 
instance, spme people expect teachers to start teami ng without taking 



time to fig 



Contained c 



jyre out how this will be differerrt from working in self- 

lassrooms. Others expect counselors to provide career 

guidance foi' student!^ wi thout i recognizing that counselors need time 

and resources to do this job well. Still others operate as though a 

new building, a nevy computerized gradi ng system, or a neW organizational 

chart would cure, everyth i ng. 

We have nothing against team-teaching, career guidance, new school 

buildings, and the lIRe. However, we have seen a number pf single 

innovations seemingly g^t Ibst or fade away because other changes 

v/ere irot also'ma,de. The examples are num erous, but the point Is that 

% ' ' ' ' 
hitrand-miss change often turns out to be no change at all. 



The Rand Study uncovered a number ^of projects that were not Imple- 
mented in-^^e s^^e of reaching their objectives or having ^^taying 
power.'* Instead, the pr^ject^s were "implemented'' in pro-f'orma fashion,^ 
they broke down altogether, or they were co-opted by project participants 



.so that the project was changed t,Q fit traditional ways of doing things. 

Projects in which participants did carry out plans for new action 
were characterized by mutual -adaptation . This phrase applies tp an 
Implerfjen tation proc(2S5 in which the project was modified and In which 
the organizational relationships among staff and among teachers and 
students were altered. 

The study did find that some school communities and districts Were 
' ffiore receptive than others to innovations, but more Importantly, four\d 
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that [the receptive setting was not a sufficient condition for effectively 
implementing new ways of acting._^n implementation strategy that promoted 
mutual adaptation was ^ritical. 

Four strategies seemed most often to promote mutual adaptation or 
to allow 'it to occur: (1) on-line planning efforts and continuing re- 
•assessment of the ways* the project was moving, (2) provision of exten- 
sive training for a4 1 participants, (3) frequent regular meet tags of 
project personnel to discuss problems and to share ideas, and (^) the 

t r 

local development of matepiaJSn "Learning; by doing" — even If it meant 
"rei^invlnting the wheeP'--he 1 ped participants Identify with project 
goals anld prece)3ts. 

Thus, purposeful and- conscious change seem to be insufficient by 
themselves. For a change to have staying power,' it muet take into 
-account aTl of the i nterdepandencies among persona 1 behaviors , nprms 
and structures bf' their organizations, availability of materials, and 
the limitations or potential of the physical plant. At the same time, 
the change must be focused and careful ly monitored to insUre that it 
does not limit the availability of human resources for future change 
when that?^ is called for, / 
Imposed Change- . ^. An increasing amount of evidence suggests that change 
Interventions initiated or imposed from the *'outslde" are likely to 
fail. The Rand Study, for example, found that most implemented projects 
were initially based on information or treatments that were already 
known to local participants,^ Few projects were based on information 
gathered through a systematic "search for alternatives." Local 
actors--in a single school community or district--were likely to be 

IG • 



skeptical about the reported ''sLrccess^' of some method that had been 
tried "somewhere else.*^ They tended to rely on the advice of those 
they believed to have a thorough knowledge of particular and peculiar 
conditions irv^jtifeir school community or ar^a. ^ 

Yet outside agencies such as State Departments of Education, ■ 
textbook publishers, and institutions of higher learning continue to 
act as though the impetus for educational change has t® be 'e^xtefnal ly 
imposed. Certainly teachers, parents, and counselors confirm this 
assumption each time they cope with an imposed change instead of ( 
initiating thei r own. Instead^of predicting needed changes and 
actively searching for solutions, insiders encourage imposition by 
fighting fires as they wait until a ^'solution'* presents itself. But 
therl, because the imposed solution rarely solves the important problems, 
the need for figli'ting maintains itself. \ 

Imposed change is often like hit-and-miss change in some ways. If 
many>of the impositions or the "hits'* come down on the same place, there 
is the rea) poss i bi 1 i ty of innovation overload. We know of one smaTl 
elementary school, for instance, that tried to implement team teaching, 
differentiated staffing, a new reading program, and mini-course^ all in 
the same year. The staff got so tired, the student^ and parents so 
confused, and the principal so discouraged, that almost everything was 
abandoned the next year. 

In many ways, tbferefore, it seems that projects designed by "outside 
will generally fail to gather support or to achieve their objectives.- 
Importantly, "outsidedness" can and often will be defined in very broad 
terms. Teachers in "other" schools, personnel from the district office. 



consultants from state jJepartments or uili i vers 1 1 1 es will often be thrown 
Into the same "bag.*' They will lack credibility because they do not 
"belong'^ to the school community system where the j^oject is being tried. ^ 
On the other hand, those who clearly do belong — like counselors and school 
psychologists — have a much better chance to bring about important and 
lasting ch^ange. c ^ - 

Summary \ . 

Chapter 'I bas explored the need for change in schools, the necessity 
for cleapj^y established goals, and the Several types of change most 
frequently implemented by schpol communities, together with the degree of 
potential success possible with each. 
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This chapter Introduces three 'major ideas: (1) that schools are 
complex social systems comprised of functional subsystems; (2) that 
changing a system means changing certain processes in the culture of these 
subsystems; and (3) that certain forceps influence thB functions that facil- 
itators of change can fulfull in a system. Foiir major principles are ex- 
plained: (1) focus the change effort on changing functional subsystems 
in which interdependence is highest and with which other subsystems have 
recognizable interdependence; (2) change the norms and roles of communica- 
tion, meetings, problem-solving, conflict management, goal-setting, and 
decision-making, as well as the relationship among them; (3) know what 
others expect of you and be honest about what you'd like to do; and (4) 
develop multiple bases of power from which to exert influence on the syjstem 

Chapter II 
So&e Principles of System Change 

In the first chapter we spelled out some assumptions about system- 

change that we think are basic. But because assumptions alone do not 

provide a rationale for the strategies and guidelines presented in the 

next two chapters, we include this chapter to outline a few key principles. 

The chapter is divided into four major sections. The fi^st describes a 

view of schools as complex social systems. The second outlines several 

interpersonal and group processes that provide targets for system change. 
I 

/Functions that facilitators fill in the change process are discussed in 
the third section, while the fourth describes variables that must be " 
taken into account when deciding which function to fulfill. 

^chdols As Social Systems 
When, we say that schools are ^ocial^'i^stems , we simply mean that 
they are not mere collections of individuals who behave in disconnected 
or j^ndependently determined ways. In schools, people come together to ^ 
perform spe cifie d Lasks-, the major purpose of which is tp facilitate 
student learning. People in schools, like the components pf any system, 
interact in ^fairly regularized and predictable ways. Their actions pro- 
duce consequences that can be observed and are sometimes examined to 



guide future action. In spite of the fact tha* people iti schools rarely 
view themselves as part of a social system, we thinlc this perspective ig 
important. Particularly in large, schools, it is- difficult to picture a 
single", unified "system." One way to grasp the total picture is to look 
at functional subsystems . Begin by defining some goal that people sjtrive ^ 
to achieve."^ The goal of facilitating- student learning, for example, 
includes function^ like teachiftg reading, teaching math, and providing 
student support services* ^^Futictioas may be_f urther dissected as when 
/'providing student support services" becomes counseling students about 
career opportunities, providing food for the lunch program, or assisting*' 
students who become ill in school. OxAe a function is defined, all the 
people who must perform v/ell ijf it is to be fulfilled can be listed. 
For .example, those who must function if students are to eat include those 
who order food, deliver the raw materials, prepare it, serve it, and 
release students from class at a specified time. ^ 

Often, of course, the same people appear in more than one functional 
subsystem. For instance, a counselor may talk individually to several 
students, attend a pupil personnel divisi^n^^e^^ng to consider scheduling, 
talk to a fex7 teachers about problem students in their classes, and 
explain some aspect of the school's progr^ to parents — all in 'the same 
day, ^ 

Although thta individual's perspective of the system is largel)^ 
structured by the face-to-face interactions he or she has as a member 
of several subsystems, important work is done and major goals are ^ 



^Both explicit and latent functions of schools need to be considered^ ' 
By latent functions we mean such things as supplying jobs for adults, 
keeping children off the labor market, socializing students to prevaii- 
ing values, etc. While this may seem cynical, we have observed that many 
people in schools expend a great deal of energy to realize goals such as 
these. 
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accomplished only through the coordinated efforts of sets of personjs. 

Just as all individuals depend on each other to perform the subsystem's - 

function, air subs'^s terns are likewise interdependent . By virtue -of 

bringing people together to achieve common tasks, organizations crea^te 

• * 

su^ystems in which every component or part affects* every other component 
or part. What one person or gr"bup does is affected by and affects others. 

In spite of the fact that people in schools are arranged in inter- 
dependent functional sui>systems, few' change strategies take this into 
account. Take, for example, the typical strategy of sending individual 
counselors to workshops or inservice classes^ There, if everything goes 
well, a counselor may learn tha*t method "X" is effective and fun to -uae. 
When he or she comes back to the school, wanting to try it out, others 
may disapprove, the needed materials may not be there, the schedule may 
be too inflexible, or something else about the subsystem of which he or 
she is part may make the effort unnecessarily difficult. Perhaps even 
a better example is . the case of the high school counseling department 
that wanted to involve teachers in making decisions about student per- 
son^nel, services, made that wish public'^l^nd then got frustrated laecause 
it didn't happen. The counseling subsystem clearly ignored "the fact that 
many teacher subsystems depended upon it — if not out of preference at least 
but of hablt~to make these decisions for them. Since other subsystems 
did not change to reciprocate the counseling subsystem's preferred function, 
no change occurred at all. v 
^ . We v;ish to highlight here that this monograph is about changing 
systems and not about using groups or systems as a means to bring about 
individual change. To illustrate this difference, let's return to the 
previous example. v To change a system so that influence over decision 
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making is more widely shared^ one must ijhtervene both with subsysitems ^ 
that have made decisions in the past and. with i^uKsysxems' t^at have not. 
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This kind of system change does not happen when counselors go off to 
workshops and learn to plan collaboratively with. teacher5^or when ^eachers 
take courses in counseling and guidance. We're notr detracting from the 
worth of workshops and training programs such as those described by Jacobs 
. and Spradlin (1974), but we are saying tljiat system change requires a 

theory and technology unlike the concepts and s^trategies that promote 

/. 

individual growth^ 

> ' >f 

The key principle here is that to change a system, one must change 

the subsystems in which interdependence is highest and with which other 

.subsystems have a recognizable interdependence. Attempts to change a 

single person wqu ' t have significant or lasting impact unless other 

people change too; if one subsystem is to change its functions, other 

subsystems must be willing aijd able to reciprocate. 

Systems Have a Culture 
" Think about similarities and differences among schdols you have 
observed. You can probably think of numerous similarities--older people 
always teach younger people, spaces are always set aside for storage of 
equipment, or doors typically open and close at certain times. Yet the 
differences are striking as v;ell. In one school, students are rewarded 
for the same behavior that is punished in another school. Teachers in 
one school expect the principal to do what teachers in another school 
expect to do for themselves. How people behave and how people are expected 
to behave are very different; the cultura is different. 

The ci^lture or climate of a system is in many ways no more or less 
than the way people behave and are expected to behave. Lortie's (1975) 

r 
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definition of ' culture says tkat^ "culture includes the way members of a 

^- ^ 
group think about social action; culture encompasses alte^^^tives for* 

reisolving pfoblems ia collective life. The' storehouse of ideas may exceed 

the variety of observable behavior withifi the group, for some poasibilirties 

may not. find expression" (p. 216). However one defines culture', changes 

.in what people do, are expected to do, and are rewarded for doing result 

\ ' 

r 

in system change. 

The culture of the school becomes visible when one knows the norms 
(behaviors that will be rewarded and punished) and roles (expec|tations 
that others have for the behavior of certain individuals). Change the 
norms and roles and you change the syptem. This is the second key 
principle. ' 

The rest of this section illustrates what we mean by changeable 
norms and roles. We have categorized our examples under six headings 

(communication, meetings, problem-solving, conflict management, |goal- 

\ 

setting, and decision making) , not" because we find six a Tnagicai number 
nor because these particular six categories have been found to be most 
meaningful to the largest number of people. Instead,, we chose t4iem for 
convenience to parallel chapters in a book with which we have lived 
(Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr, 1973). The categories let 
us include much of what commonly appears in boolfs on group processes or 
organizational change in a way that can also provide structure to a sub- 
sequent chapter on tools and strategies for intervening. So now, asking 
the reader's acceptance of these categories, we'll proceed with examples 
of how norms and role expectations can change. 

Communication . Many norms and roles concern the subtle and complex pro- 
cess of communication » This process- includes verbal and written messages 
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as well as nonverbal tones, signals, and postures. It dictates who speaks 
to whom, when, and why, ■ • ' * 

Because of the complexity of communication, the chances ' that this 
process can go avjry or need changing 'particularly high, Commuaication 
may not occuV at all, or miscommunication— -particularly under stress or 
about topics in which people jjave a great deal of emotional investment — 
can be obvious. Often, the following unproductive norms exist Xti sub- 
systems: : \^ ' ^ . * \ 
m Group members continually make ^4:heir own pp^ltion known, and 

persuade others of its merits by talkiiig, pas t each other and 

refusing to .hear what others say. 

' • Group members ignore each other's feelings, never checking on 

« 

anyone else 's. Internal state. V 
o Everyone is expected to talk loudly and emphatically, no matter i& 
what the issue. \ " ^ 

People are listened to as long as thejr^talk about trivial 
issues, but people- withdraw when certain topics are mentioned. 
Changes in the coitmiunicatfon process can instead, produce norms like' these: . 
m Group members continually check to ma]^Q sure they understand 
what others are saying. ' * ^ 

• Everyone is expected ±o shavj concSrn for the feelings of 
others by monitoring non-avejjbal cues and checking their 
impressions. 

• Voices typically remajln calm, but people are heard — even when , . 
.they express strong emotions.- ^ * ^ 

• Important and fundamental is-sues or topics are diacilssed ^ 
publicly with those concerned. ^ 

2G • 
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In many ways the communication process is basic tp all the rest, 
ifelgi^g'^people to express their opinions and ^desires clearly^ developing . 
norms that support^ directness, and teaching methodg for listening with 
underst^riding are strategies that can^ bring about important system change. 
Goal Setting . We've often laughed art the truths in a story by Mager (1972, 
pp. v-vi) about King Aling in the land of Fuzz. It seems that King Alinjfe 
commanded his round and mu*lti-legged cousin iDiri^ to "Go into Fuzzland and 
find the goodest<of men, whom I shall reward for his goodness." Ding 
impertinently asked how he^buld^kaow the goodest of men when he saw one. 
fThe king whacked off iDing's I6g for this affront and said only that the 
goodest of taen would be "sincere. 5^ Ding limped out to search^* but returned 
discouraged to ask his impertinent question again. Replying that the good- 
est of men would be "dedicated," the King whacked off another of Ding's 
legs. The story goes on for Several moire rounds until the King whacks 
off Ding '.3 last leg arid he falls to the f^oor with a "s qui shy thump." - The 
moral, say Mager simply, is "if you .can't tell one when you see one, you 
may wind up without? a leg to stand on." 

Unfortunately, lots of educational goals are just as ^ambiguous as 
King Aling 's. The following sys^tem norms apply: ^ 

• People take goals for granted, never discussing them or 
writing them down. 

- ■ - \ . .1 ., , ' - 

• Becaiiee no one can say y^au 4on't get some place if you don't 
- say where you'rfe going, p^op^^le are rewarded for ignoring 

goals. . 

• No 'one expects .that progress toward goals will be carefully 
assessed. 

• People state very different versions of goals, that are 
" supposedly shared. 



2^ 
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Strategies that help ^)eople sharpen goal statements or uncover and 
share goalis that are not explicit can create norms like the ^following: 

• No one discusses goals without ascertaining how much others 

/ v 

ar^ committed to them. ^ 

• People e:^pect goals to^ be precisely stated, even, when clarity 
surfaces conflict; - 

• Many kinds of Informal and formal procedures are used to assess 
movement toward goals* — 

• People are rewarded for getting wher^ they said they wanted 
to be; _ 

Problem-solving . The ultimate test of an effective system is its ability 
to solve the probleflis it encounters; For effective problem-solving to 
occur, group members must identify discrepancies between the way things 
are and a more desirable condition. Once the problem is defined, group 
members then need to identify quality solutions, that move them to where 
they want to be. An ineffective problem-solving process might include 
the following norms: i 

• Group members igndre problems or state them in forms that 

don't address the real issues. ' . ^ 

• People expect others to solve their problems, rarely foming —y^ 
groups to do so . - — 

• Problem-solving procedures are not systematic or procedures 

^ ■ '\ , ' ^ 

^re rigidly followed without review consideration. • 

^ • Since life seems happier when there are no problems, people 

are ^rewarded for withholding problematic information. 

It is possible for groups to develop norms that support an effective 

problem-solving process-^ Example^ of this kind of norm include the 

following: ^Xo^^ 



: ■ . i 

• Group members state problems precisely and directly, accepting 

• ' I* 

any discomfort as temporair/* and solvable . . 

• People organize quickly into groups to jointly inquire into ' * 
connnon problems, 

• Everyone understands and is e^ppected' to follow flexible, 
agreed upon procedures. ' 

• People are rewarded for viewing problems as normal, and logical 
problem-solving as a springboard to creative action. 

Many systems would char^ge markedly if people clearly defined the 
problems confronting them and developed workable plstns in collaborative I 
ways. Strategies that aim toward this kind of goal can make important 
system changes. - . ; 

Meetings. If the most abominable thing about the system in which you worki 
is the process people go through in meetings, this may become your first 
target for system change. 'For example, ydu may Very much want to change 
norms like these: 

• People straggle in and leave early, but no one pays enough 
attention to catch them up or fill them in later. 

• Only certain people are expected to convene or tlake minutes. 

• Everyone talks at once or some people do all the talking 
^ while others remain silent. 

• Everything is "all business"; no one pays attention to others 
as people or to thfe way the work is accomplished.. 
By contrast, some groups have meeting norlmis that we think are much 

easier to live with. It may take a concerted effort to turn things 
around, but consider the advantages of noi?^ns like these: 

Expectations about starting, and ending ^iii|ies are clear and 
people help those who can't meet them, 
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• Convening and recording functions are shared or rotated so 
everyone has a chance to participate without this added 
responsibility. * ; . 

• Procedures encoutage participation by all those, who want to 
speak because monologues are not reciprocated by silence. 

• Certain times are set aside to discuss the way the meeting- 
went and any interpersonal feelings it created. 

De cision- Making . Creative efforts to solve problems include cihoos.ing among 
alternative goals, procedures, resources, and solutions. Even when only 
one solution Is thought of or pfossible, problem-solving always ends with 

^' ■ ■ 

the choice of acting or not acting. The decision making process in a 
.system is activated any time members carve out a choice for action. ^^^is 
process is important because it often produces much conflict in the system. 
Norms like these often inhibit the way people, exert or accept influence and 
fiiake their decisions: 

• Only those with legitimate authority are expected to make 
decisions . 

r 

• Responsibli titles for decision making are vag^e or unclear. 

• Group members are locked into a single method of group " 
decision making- -majority voting, for example. 

• Even decisions that require everyone's understandinj3[ and 
commitment are made by one person or majority vote. 

Through effective intervention strategies, it is possible^to change 

system norms into something like the follox^ring: 

• People with information make decisions because decision quality 
is viewed as more important than who makes it.. 

• Everyone has clear expectations about who iWill make ^hat 

I "i - 

decisions J' 

KJ • . 
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• Procedures for making a decision are carefully matched to 

the kind of- decision being made. ^ ^ 

i -'^ • • . 

• Those who must understand and be committed to the decision 

are rewarded for participating in it, , ' , 
Conflict Management . The process of identifying and managing or resolving 
conflict in a gtoup is often quite easy to see. Consider a group with ^ 
norms like the following: 

• Conflicts are hidden from public view entirely or are only 
dealt with behind the scenes. 

• People arej rex^arded f or ignoring little conflicts and dealing 

! " ' • ' 

only with those that have reached a sizeable magnitude. 

• Procedures are based on the expectation that conflicts are ^ 

resolved only if one party loses while the other wins. 

i ' ' ■ 

• People confuse disagreements with conflicts due to differences 

in self-interests, and. collaborative compromising with 

j . r- ' 

negotiation. 

Norms like these are not only common in groups, they also pose a 
major hindrance to effective group functioning. Since conflict doesn't 
surface until differences of opinion or self-interest are expressed^ and 
since different opinions can be a group *s most valuable resource for 

» 0 

creative problem-solving, ignorance or suppression of conflict can stop 
a change^ effort cold. We think it is much more productive to change 
norms governing conflict so that the following behaviors aire expected, 
exhibited, and rewarded: 

• People admit they have different views and consider the ten- 

" sion as a signal to problem-solve^^^. ' v^. 

^ Small conflict situations are handled as they occur. 



* Others actively try to Jielp persons engaged in conflict by 
' serving as iijiterested and caring third parties. 

• People attempt to resolve differences of opinion in a 
collaborative win-win fashion while skillfully negotiating 
differences in self-rinterest . * 

The process of conflict identification and the processes of decision 
making, meetings, and the like, are highly interdependent. For example^ 
norms about who may tallc about what may enhance or limit the amount of 
information that is available for finding solutions to problems. Or, 
.for another example, if few people are expected to take roles in the 
decision-making process, there is^Tiigh likelihood that self-interest 
conflicts will surface.. 

Furthermore, the processes can b^ changed by persons acting from a 
variety of stances or roles. In the next sections, we explain six roles 

r 

that can be assumed for the purpose of facilitating ch^ge in system 
processes. W6 also exjplain sofee factors that should.be taken into 
account when determining which role to assume. 

Functions Filled by Facilitators of Change 
It is our contention' that the person who decides to bring about 
change in his or her system cAn do' so from a variety of vantage points. 
We have identified' six for this monograph: member, convene^r, resource 
linker, process consultant, third party consultant, and teacher or 
trainer. The choice among these roles or vantage points is never exactly 
clear as the roles have at least as maiiy similarities as they have 
differences. Just as parents do a lot g.^ teaching and' teachers do a 
lot of parent irlg, a group member may perform the resource linking func- 
tion and a person designated as trainer may perform the convening function 
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Being an Effective Group Member , Everyone who reads this paper Is un- 
doubtedly a member. of several task groups or subsystems. As a member a 
persbn brings about system change primarily by modeling and risk-taking. 
For ex^ple, the counselor in the pupil personnel department of a large 
high school might improve the effectiveness of this subsystem by continuous- 
ly clarifying what others are saying. If others rarely make clarification 
statements and then begin to copy this behavior, the modeling would have 
its desired effect. Risk-taking might be displayed by stating one's feel- 
ings about membership in the group whel^ norms support staying on the 
task^ Man3r^of the examples in the third chapter can translated into .be- 
haviors for modeling that require greate;^, or less risk-taking depending 
upon present norms. * 
Serving as Group Convener . Often groups can be helped a great deal by 
those who agree to serve as chairpersons or conveners. In Chapter III 
we suggest a number of tools that conveners -can use in such tasks as 
preparing for the meeting, helping the group warm up, helping group members 
organize their agenda^ encouraging wide participation, helpirig ^with record- 
keeping, and leading the group in assessment of its own functioning. 
Resource Linking . Sometimes groups and subsyntems \d.thin an organization 
are fairly clear about existing problems, but lack skill oyAre^ources for 
solving them. Valuable assistance can be provided in this situation by 
clearly offering one's ovm ideas and energy or by eliciting information 
about the resources that others have ko offer When the group^'ngeds 
resource^ 'lhat none of its members can provide, the resource linker searches 
for and suggests other people, materials, programs, or the like for examina- 
tion. Functioning as a resource linker, the school psychologist might do 
demonstration teaching, set up a cross~age helping program, organize volun- 
teer parents^ or track down a curriculum consultant for teachers in a 
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:particulat department. " ' / 

Providing Process . Consultation . Too oftdn groups are unaware of how tliey 
are in^uenced by norms and group processes. Members of the student Council 
may knov) that their meetings don't go smoothly, but may not understated why. 



Teachers in a certain department may ask why decisions th% think thiBy 
make never get carried out. Many of the tools presented in the thitd clji^p- 
ter can be used to highlight important group processes as the process ' 
consultant collects and feeds back data about actual and preferred affr^e- 
ments or norms". ' 

Third Party Consulting . The functions of a third party consultant are' 
not all that different from a process consultant. We have isolated this 
role only because it is most often played when problems occur with„«the 
process of uncovering and managing conflict. Third party consulting re- 
quires special skill in helping parties to a c6nf lict clarify their 
positions, establish working agreements, and use their differences as a 
springboard to problem-solving. More about this function will appear in 
the next chapter. 

Teaching Alternative Modes . Once in a^ while persons in a system may be 
asked by others to design and carry out a training intervention for the 
group. For example, a counselor might teach others on a district task 
force to make decisions by consensus %S majority vote procedures Seem ^ 
unsays factory . Or, for anotlier example, the school psychologist might 
help a teacher trai^ students in basic interpersonal communication skills. 
Some of the lessons in Chapter III and some of - the guidelines in Chapter 
IV are directly applicable to the functions of training or teaching 
alternative 'modes . 
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/determining the Stance to Take 

Selecting which function \^ perform can depend upon many factors. 

* / , 4 

Theser factors I't^lude very obvious ones such as what one wants to accom- 

plish 4ud^h^ one\as the skills to do. Primarily, however, we think 
the choi^is most often limited by how definitely others expect the 
facilij/^tor' to advocate a particular change or to remain neutral wtth 
no/^rsonal investment in specific outcomes. 

For example, a colleague of ours once worked in an organization 
that was faced with the difficult decision of narrowing its scope of work 
and staff size tp Save money. She knew this decision was a unique one 
and likely to produce a lot of conflict. Before deciding which function 
she could play to be most helpful,; she encouraged Vt^f members t|o dis- 
cuss what they expected of each other at the decision-ma!)cing retreat. 
Since most people expected everyonfe to participate >(as an active member, 
they decided to hire two consultants from outside mie organization to 
serve as process consultants. Her functions as member and resource linker 
became clear. Only a few months later, one of the subsystems of the 
organization wanted to spend a day on problem-solving abou^ roles and 
commitments. Since she was not a member of this subsystem, she was called 
upon to serve as process ^and third party consultant. Her other skills 
could now be u3ed because others expected her to remain sufficiently 
neutral about this problem- \ 
Insidcdness and Outsidedness . In the jargon of intcrventioiiists, expecta- 
tions like these determine on<^s "insidedness" or "outsidedness." Insided- 

ness refers to expectations that you will abide by the group's norms, . 
recognize your interdependence with others, and work hard to get changes 
that wfll benefit your individual position. By contrast, outside4ness refers 
to expectations that you wHl remain neutral and -objective at all times because 
^the group can make certain changes that will not directly affect you. Eithar 
set of expectations can apply to any member of a group 



at certain times; you don't have to be a paid consultant to the. group to 
be, seen as outside a particular problem. 

Insidedness or outsidedness vis a vis tlie system to be changed is 
atcompanifed by a different perspective. Remember the old adage about 
standing so close you can't see the forest for the. trees? That's the 
perspective of the insider. Before' jumping to the conclusion that it is 
a bad place to be, consider how this gives one access to infomation to 
which no outsider is privy. If you, really want to eliminate unproductive 
norms, install new norras^, or otherwise change the system, some of that 
information may be vital. 

But insidedness has its limitations. We've already mentioned that 
change takes energy. The stamina of change facilitators will be tested ' 
many times as they initiate change ideas and expend their personal resources 
to bring changes about. But unproductive norms also consume a lot of 
energy. It is possible that a system can drain people inside it to tUe 
point that they have little left to give. . ^ ^ * . 

the expectations of others thus may be a double-edged sword because 

being too inside or too outside can limit or\e's effectiveness. But the" 

principle embedded in all this is simple: be clear about what others 

expect of you and honestly tell them what you'd like to do. In this way, 

no matter which Bide 'Of the sword you stand on, you can use it for a lever. 

A Baae of Influence « So far we have listed three key principles for changiiig 

« 

a system; ; (1) change the functional subsystems in Xi/hich interdependence 

Qf, 

is highest and i^^ith which other subsystems have recognizable interdependence; 
(2) change the! norms of communication, meetings, problem-solving, conflict 
management, goal-setting, and decision making as well as the relationships 
among them; and (3) know what others expect of you and be honest about what 
you' want to do. Before we conclude this chapter, we'd like to offer one . ' • 

3G 
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more: (4) develop multiple bases of power from which to exert influence 
on the system, ^ ^ * . . 

We predict that many people reading this monograph will begin to 
mutter as they read that principle, ''After all,*" they'll $ay, ''I'm not 
in ^ny position to legitimately facilitate change," or, "The priiicipal * 
(or boss or supervisor) is the only one around here that can change any- 

o 

thing." Before the muttering goes on too long, let us say that this view 
is partly right* There is a kind of power that cornea from holding a 
position In which authority is legally vested. 

But the view is also partly wrong. There are according to a model 
provided by French and Raven (]959) at least four, other bases of power. 
First, there is reward power that is based on the cbntrol of, and ability 
to distribute, reward valued by others. Even though someone els6 distri- 
butes paychecks or writes recommendations, others in a group are bound 
to have sotbq^^ resources — good ideas, a jovial manner, a- comforting way — 
that are valued by others. This base is at least accessible to most people. 

Second, there is coercive power, the opposite of reward power. This 
power is based on the ability to inflict punishment or \d.thhold valued 
rewards. Few p'eople deliberately try to develop this ba3e of power 
because it sounds so ctuel and inhumane; but remember that if people 
appreciate what you do, they are likely to resent you or fear that you can / 
stop. Building reward power can have the side advantage of building 
coercive power as well. 1| 

Third, and most important in oi^r minds, is the power that comes 
from knowledge, skill, or experience. We rate this as important because 
it is the easiest to develop. We hope this monograph contributes at least 
in some small way to the expert pqwer base of readers. 



The fourth' ^fcid ^iiifl base of influence is called re f^rentf- power . 
French and Raven define it as based on personal attractiveness or membership 
in the primary reference group of others. Some may no want this kind 
of power arid others may despair of ever having it, but it is important 
because it, too, can be developed with^relative ease. Dr. David Berlew 
(as cited in Schmuck, Runkel, Satuten, Kartell, and Derr, 1972, p. 12) 
described the components of charisma, a concept quite close to referent 
power. After studying great leaders to discaver what motivated groups to 
follow tljem, he fourld three common characteristics: (1) the ability to 
relate goals to values cherished by the group, (2) the ability to make 
others feel stronger ^arid possessed of a greater sense^ of personal ef^cacy, 
and (3) the ability to impart a sense of urgency concerning the stated 
goals. Convincing others— and maybe yourself —that you have this base of 
power to facilitate syst<^ change comes from learning and teaching others 
to say, "I want to do it!" "I can do it!" "Nowl" 

i 



This chapter descriSes a number of tools and strategies .used by 
facilitators , of system change. We We sampled procedures, instruments, 
.and activities for facilitators who are group members, conveners, resource 
linkers^, grbup process and third party consultants, and skills trainers. 
Each highlights one or more group processes such as communication, goal 
setting, problem solving, meetings, conflict management, and decision 
making. 

Chapter III ^ * 

Strategics and Tools for Facilitating System Change 
The ^priedicament of many teachers has often been summarized as a . 

tension between long range planning and thoughts of "What will I do 
Monday morning?" We presume that a similar tension exists in readers 
of this monograph. Some, no doubt, prefer to read theoretical state- 
ments that help them organize the tools already in their "bag of tricks." 
But some undoubtedly sense the near-emptiness of their "bag" and wish" 
for tools and ideas that can be tried out tomorrow. For these people, 
the urge to have it all make sense will follow the urge to take action. 

We emphathize with this predicament. Sometimes abstractions and strategies 

■ \ 

are very seductive, but sooner or later come the hours when sit down"* to 

design interventions that we will carry out. 

This chapter is for those who wish encamp les of almost immediately 

useful ideas. It is a collage^ of questionnaires, exerciseis, checklists, 

procedures, arid observation instruments. Each highlights one or more of 

the group processes described in the previous chapter: communications, 

meetings, problem solving, conf lict ' pianagement , goal setting, ap;d decision 

/ ' /' ; ■ " 

making. Some of 'these tools will b^ most useful to j)ersons playing 

the process consultant role; other/ tools go more logically into the "bags" 

of skills trainers, third party consultants, conveners, or group members. 

Resource linkers may want to share these tools with others. 



All of these tools and ideas have appeared in many ather sources 
Ibefore. From time to time we will suggest references specific to an 
idea or book^'^ but we have reserved mist of ox^r comments on other sources 
for the annotated i:^source sc2M^ion at the end of this monograph. 

Strategxes to Improve Communication ^ 
— — — 0 ^ 

Have you ever seen a group where people did not talk about their, 
reactions to each other? Where everyone carried a load of annoyances 

^ - - 

and hurt feelings? Ifliere people w^ re not sure that they understood or 
were understood? Quite clearly, groups like Jt|iis have communication 
problems. ^ \ 

In other groups, members tell others how they coine across and learn , 
what their behavior doe^ to others. "Gunny sacks" never fill up because 
they don't have to; information about personal feelings is shared regularly. 
People discuss their differences with the assurance that they have both 
the right to listen and the right to be heard. 

Helping Improve Interpersonal Communication . Four rpersonal communica- 
tion skills are frequently used in groups with positive! communication pro- 
cesses. These include paraphrasing,^ behavior description, describing one's 
*own feelings, and checking impressions 

(1) Paraphraging . Paraphrasing is any way of checking witlt otliers to be sure 
you understand their ideas as they intended you to. Ahy meana of revoal- 

0 

ing understanding constitutes a paraphrase. Paraphrasing is more than 
word-si7apping or putting another person's ideas into other terms. Instead 



IWe've adapted descriptions of thes(| four skills from some originally 
developed by John Wallen for the Interg^rsoaal Communication training 
system of the Improving Teaching Competencies Program in the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 
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it answers the question, ^*What does 
her?" a'nd requests tlie other to veri 



the other's statement mean to him or 
fy the correctness of your interpreta-" 



tion. The other's st'ate;inent may convey something specific, an exam^le^ 

to you 'as in fihe following examples: 
like to own this booW.« 

re vspecif ic) : Does' It have useful information in it? 



or 'a mo re"' general ide 
Other: I'd sure 
You: (being md 



dther: I don't now about that, but tljie binding is beautiful. 



Other: This bookl is too hard to use. 
You 

Aite research 



(giving example?): Do you mean, for example, that it 



fails to^. 



Other: Yes, that's one example. It also lacks ap adequate index. 



,/ Other: Do you have a book on pe^r counseling? 



You: 



(being more gener 



^1): DC 



you just want information on that 



topic? I have some articles, 



Other: Great. Anything that I can read quickly will doi 

* ■ . 

(2) - Behavior Description . In a behavior^ description^ one person reports 
specific observable behaviors of the other without evaluating them or . 
making inferences about the other 's motives , attitudes, or personality. 
If you tell me that I am rude^(a trait) or that I 'flon't care about your 
opinion (my motivations) and if - I am not trying to be rude and do^ care 
about your opinion, I don't understand what you are trying to cotmnunicate . 
If you point out that I have interrupted you several times in the last' 
ten minutes, I woyid receive a clearer picture of what actions' of mine 
were affecting you. Sometimes it's helpful to preface a behavior descri{J[- 
tion with "I nq^tlced that" or "I hear you say" to remind yourself that ^ 
you are trying to describe specific actions. Consider the following example 
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"Jim, you've talked more than others on this topic/* instead of, 
"Jimi, you ^Iways have to be the center of attentioiji. " 

**Bob, /I really felt good when you ccj)mplimented me on my - 
presWtation before the board/' instead of, , . 

"Bob, you^sure go out of your|way to say nice things to people/' 

"Ellen, that's thoo fifth, cigarette you've smdked in the past hoiir 
ai^d the smoke is bothering my eyes," instead of, , 
"Ellen, you're deliberately polluting my air/V 



I. 



(3) Describing Owii Feelings ; Although people often take pains to make' sure 
that others understand their id^as, only rarely do they describe how they 
are feeling. Instead tl|ey act on their feelings, sending "messages" that 
ot;hers draw inferences from. If you think th^fc others are failing to take 
your feelings into account',^ it 's helpful to put those feelings into' wordsj. 

' > ' ' ' ■ '■•'!' 

Instead of blushijig and saying nothing, try "I: feel embarrassed," or "I 
feel pleased." Instead qf/l'Shut upl" try, '*I,hurt too much to hear any more, 
or^ "I'ln angry with you/' ^ 

The word "that" signals the description of an ide^ rathe?: than a { 

.feeling. ^ "I feel that we should go diowntown,'' doesn't convey as much 

"\ - . \ \" ■ ■ . ' ' - • 

'a^out my internal state as, "I!ih bored. . -Let 's go doimtown.'* 

One way *to describe, a feeling is to name it': - "I feel comfprtable 

with" you" ^ "I feel angry." Similies*^ are also useful: "I feel like 

I'ni a mou^e tjiat has just be^en pounced, on/' or, '^I feel like Santa Claus/' 

A third way to describe a feeling is to report the action that the 

feeling urges y'ou to take: '^I feel like hugging (or slugging) you," 

or, "I wish I could walk away." ^ ' . 
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(4) Checking impressions ; This skill complements describing your ptm 
feelings and involves checking your sense of what is going on Inside 
the other person. You transform the /other ^s expressioti of feelings 

" . • ■ ■ " ' ' • ' - ■ ' ■ , ■ i 

.(the blush, the silence, the tone of voice) into /a tentative descrj/ption ; 

of feelings and check it out for accuracy. An ^mpression check (1) describes 

' ^. ■ j 

what you think the other's- fe-elings may be; an4 (2) does not express 1 
disapproval or approval --4.t merely conveys, "This is how I understand 1 

^' . ■ ^ • I ^, . . ^ ... _ . , -. ^ 

your fevlings. Am I accurate?" Examples include: 

"I get the impression you are angry with me. Are ,you?" 
• "Am I right that you feel disappointed tha't nobody commented on 
your suggestion?" \ ' , I 

Often an, impression check can be coupled easily with a behavior des'criptlon, 
as in these examples: 

"Elle?i, you've sn^oked five cigate'ttes so far and seem, upset with 
the slowness of meeting. Are yoii?" ^ \ 
Jim, you v?. made that proposal a couple of times befote. Are you 

. feeling put down because"^ we haven't a^ccepted it?" 

Many people learn and practice these skills in interpersonal / 
communication workshof)s of various kinds and use them spontaneously in 
their interactions with others. As group members*, counselors or. school 
psychologists can mode.l thfese skills. Such modeling -niay or may not 
be accompanied by direct explanations of the names and purposes of 
the skills. Third-party consultants can provide a valuable service 
by explaining the skills and enforcing their use by the parties engaged 
in conflict . ' ' " 

One way a skills trainer can help people learn the skills involves 
five steps: First, tjtie trainer explains, the skills and ^ugg^sts a topiq 
that people talk about, e.g., what I expect from this workshop, how 

• . • ,'■ io 
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I thinlc parents and students could be involved in the school, etc.l 

Second, participants form trios and each jperson. is assigned the roie 

of sender, receiver, or observer. The sender begins the conversation 

and tries to describe his or her feelings or the receiver's behavior 

while discussing the topic. The receiver, listens and either paraphrases 

or checks his or her impressions, of thq other's feelings. The observer 

notes instances of communication-skill use and reports his or her 

observations to the sender and reeeijver at the end of a specified time. 

Third, roles are exchanged so that ^'".different trio member becomes 

the sender. A new topic 'may Or may not be assigned by the trainer for 

this' second round. Fourth, i-n the third and final round of^the exercise, 

participants once again exchange roles. Finally, all trios may join 

the trainer in a discussion of how the exercise went ^nd how the learning 

' . . ^ \ 

may be applied in day-tord^y interactions with.ea\ch oj:her'.« In this 

debriefing session, the trainer should tuonitor and encourage use of the 

§kills. ' . ' 

Modeling the skill of open communication, especially when the norms 

of the group support other, kinds of eommuni-cation behavior, involves 

taking jrisks . Thijs is especially* difficult when trust — th^ belief 

that others will not take unfair advantage and are motivated and 

competent to help you — is low. Openness, rlsk^fcdking, 'and trust 

are paradoxically interdependent. Trust is established and maintained 

by openness and openness is risky if trust is low; but only a small 

amount of trust can be built if only a small risk is taken. ' 

" ' ■ ' \ " ■ 

Those who want to change communication norms have to v take this 
risk; there* is redlly.no other choice. It may be easier to^do after 
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; practicing with a frieqd/ by concentrating on one skill at a time, 
or when you tell others in the group J^at^you want to try modeling 
the^e skills because you think they are helpful. 
Helping Groups Perform ijecessary Communication Functions 
Task groups wi\th effective communication processes 'do more than exchange 
interpersonal feedback. They have an 'agenda for task meetings and j 
can also exchangk information pn procedures to lUse as they work together, 
The following obfiervation too^^ can hk used to check how often group 
members perform l:he task arid group mainteMnce functions required in 
an effective groi.p discussion. To yise it, '^l simply place a t\lly each 
time a person performs one of the /functions. 

^ Task Maintenance -Functions 

Task' Functions . ' \ 

^ '~ . .'■ A . 

1. Initiating: Proposing tasks or goals, defining a group problem, 
sugg^s,|:ing a procedure for solving a problem, suggesting other 
ideas for consideration." 

2. Information. or opiniofi-seeking: Requesting facts on the problem, 
seeking relevant? information, asking for suggestions and ideas. 

3. Infor|bation or ^pinion-giving r Offering facts, providing relevant 
information, stating a belief, giving suggestions or ideas. 

4. Ciarifying or elaborating: Interpreting or reflecting ideas or 
.suggestions, clearing up confusion, indicating alternatives and 
issues before the group, giving examples. 

5. Sununarizing: Pulling related ideas together, restating suggestions 



in 

For many exercises that can be used with a partner or in a small 
group to improve interpersonal communication skills, see Pfeiffer and 
Jones2 (annual handbooks) or Johnson (1972). 

This observation schedule appears ^.n Schmudc, Runkel, Saturen," 
Martell and Derr (1972, pp. 287-288). They adapted it from categories 
of task and maintenance functions in groups first distinguished by 
Ken Benne and Paul Sheets (1948). j r- 



^after the ^ group has discussed tliem. 
6. Consensus-testing: Sending up "triaj. balloons" to see if the gro 

iis n^aring^ concJ.usion, or agreement: has been reached. 
Maintenan ce Functions ~ 

X. Encouraging: Being friendly, warm, and responsive to othdrs; 

accepting others and their contributions; listening; sho^ng ' 
regard for others by giving them opportunity or recognition. 

2. Expressing group feelings: Sensing feeling, mood, relationships 
within the group; sharing one's own feelings with other members. 

3. Harmonizing: Attempting to reconcile disagreements, reducing 
tension through "pouring "oil on troubled waters," getting people 
to explore their differences. " 

4. Compromising: Offering to compromise one's own position, ideas, 
or status; admittilng. error; disciplining oneself to help maintain 
the group . > . . 

5. Gate-keeping^. Seeing that others have a chance to speak; keeping 
the ' discussion a group discussion rather than a one-, tzwo-, or 

three-way cohver^ation. \ \ 

' V ^ \ . 

6. Setting startdards: Expressing standards that will help group to 

achieve, applying standards in evaluating group functioning and 

production. . ^ > 

This observation schedule might be used by a convener during a 
meeting. Although it x^rould be a^ full-time job to think about all the 
categories simultaneously throughout the meeting, the converiSr could 
work from one task category and one maintenance category for each 
agenda item. The convener-i'Wight make spe'^ial effort to perform the 
specific functions h^ or she is attending to or might encourage 
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participation of fchose group members who typically perform these ' 
functions well m group meetings., 

Observations such as thefee could be summarized and reported back 
to the ^giroup by a [process coilsultant to start a discussion of how the 
group perceives !the nature and intensity of it^ communication problems. 
It would also li^ possible to use this list of function's as the basis 
for an exercise jLn which each person in the 'group would write down 
the names of persons who consistently aijid effectively perform each 

function. Individual nominations could then be tallied on a large 

V . / / 

chart and the gr^up could discuss how task and group maintenance 

/ , • ■ ; 

functions were dispersed among the mem^bership. It would be important 

' • 'l / 

here for the process consultant to explain that everyone in the group 

• ■ . ^ ' \ 

— not just fomally designated leaders — can and often does take 

responsibility Jor performing these functions. 

If the pxodess consultant is worried that posting the names of 

individuals on the. chart will cause too much discomfoVt for some group 

members, _he or she might ^ally the observations at another time and 

record the nominations' for Person #1, Person #2, etc. While the feedback 

should be presented'^in such a way as to capture the interest of group 

* members, efforts to insure anonymity of nominators and, nominees may 

prevent raising unnecessary anxiety that could prevent exploration of 

the issues . , ^ . ' 

Helping 'Groups Meet Identity Needs . These issues evidence thelk^elves as 



gtoup members, try to answer questions like: ''What's my role in this group?'' | 

^'Who's in and who's out?" "Should I be assertive?^ or quiet?" Questions 
3uch as these are often particularly common in groups that are newly formed, 
'have new members, are large, or meet infrequently. ^ 



4^ 



Conveners or process consultants can help group members clearly 
understand what they expect of each other. For example, if a new 
member has been asked to join the group to represent the perspective 
of a particular coDStityency , that expectation ought to be clear* / 
Or, if th^ faculty has created an ad-hoc task. force to. accomplish a / ^ 
given task by a given date, the nature and timelines of the task 
ought to be specified. 

Process consultants or trainers can also recommend '*warm-up^' 
exercises in vhich people get acquainted with the roles each Jants to 
play. We've frequently used some version of the "Who am I" exercise 
(see Johnson, 1972 for| details of several versions). In one version, 
each person writes five or ten answers to the question, pins them on 
his or her chest, and mills around to read others' answers. In another 
version, people answer the question v/ith phrases and pictures on a 
large piece of newsprint, posting thqir Tnurals on the wall for all 
to study. Many other exercises in Johnson (i972) and in Simon, et.al.* 
(1972) are also useful as warm-ups. \ ^ 

Helping Groups Resolve Control Issues . All people have some need to feel 
influential' and powerful, and the way this need manifests itself in a 
group may take many different forms. We have attended numerous 'faculty*" 
meetings, for example, in which competitive remarks, passivity, or mean- 
ingless arguments suggested to ^s that issues of who will control or defer 
to whom were salient. Wise conveners and process consultants recognize 

that it's more efficient in the long run to get the control issues out 

i 

from under the tahle and to make them legitimate topics of discussion. 

Control issues often surface and can be dealt with as the agenda 
for the meeting is estat^lished. If the convener prepares the agenda in 
advance without having others participate, this opjiortunity is lost. 

4G 
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The fallowing procedure,^ by cont;rast, assures that alj. participate 

in agenda building and have the chance to explore how they can and wLll 

influence the rest of the meeting. The procedure has four steps that a 

process consultant, convener, or group member can introduce » 

2 

1. The convener , asks everyone to brainstorm possible items for 
the agenda. These are recorded on newsprint or a blackboard so all 
can see, 

2. Items are discussed until everyone is cleai7> about which are in- 
formation items, which will involve making agreements or decisions, 
and which call for sharing or discussion. 

3\ The convener asks for suggested sequences, making sure that 
priorities are discussed. NumBers to indicate the agreed upon 
sequence and names of persons presenting each item are recorded. 
4. All members debrief the agenda-building experience by describing 
(a) their oim feelings about the prdcedures, particularly their 
feelings about low or high influence over the agenda; (b) how - 
others' behaved to influence the agenda; or (c) theit perception^ 
of how influential others felt. 

Control issues c^n also be dealt with during the meeting. Group 
members or process consultant^ can listen carefully for proposals 
(suggestions of what to do or not to do) and note what happens to themr 
The following possibilities exist: ^ ' ' 



1 ^ 
Adapted from Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Kartell, and Derr, 1972, 

p. 190. 

2 J 

Brainstorming, as we use it here, simply means^ naming ideas as 

rapidly as possible without evaluating them. No one says, "That's not 
a good idea," or, "I really want to talk about ' that during the brain- 
storming time. 
3 

These categories were originally shared with us by Fred Fosmire 
of the Psychplogy Department at the University of Oregon. He has used 
them in extensive work as a consultant for many business, industrial, 
and educational organizations. 
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The Plop : No one responds to the proposal in any way.. " 

Self -Authorization : The proposer implements the decision . . 

without explicit agreement jErom anyone. 

o • • • 

Handshaking : One other person supports the proposal. 
The Veto : One other person negates the proposal. Often support or 
criticism of the proposer accompanies the handshake or veto. 
Majority Rules : More than half (or^some othe¥ pre-established 
prop^artion) explicitly agree to implement the proposal. The 
intentions of the minority are not clear. ^ 
Consensus : Everyone evidences understanding of the proposal, 
describes his or her feelings and opinions, and either (a) supports 
the proposal because he or she thinks it definitely x^riLll work, 
or (b> says puBlicly that he or she will give the proposal ah 
experimental try even though he or she has doubts or would have 
preferred an alternative. 

Unanimi ty : All group members explicitly approve the proposaf. 

We've observed that many groups strive .for unanimity on every 
issue an^ are disappointed, when it cannot be reached. As process 
consultants Xi;e have found it useful to explain that unanimity assumes 
a fixed solution, as when a jury must make a unanimous decision that 
the defendant is either innocent or guilty. Unanimity is thus veify 
hard to achieve for many kinds of issues and requires much "people- 
shaping" to change t*he attitudes of those in the minority. Consensual 
decision making, on the other hand, is best seen as "solution-shaping."*'" 



The "people -shaping" and "solution-shaping" distinction was first 
explained to us by Matt Miles, one of the reviewers of this monograph. 
He has found it an effective way to help people understand what consensus 
is like. 



Group members who object Co the proposal can be asked how the solution 
would have to be changed to* m^et their needs and no one expends energy 
trying to shape or change thfe needs, attitudes, or. values of objections. 

Since consensual decision making is frequent'ly the lea$t typical 
mode of deci-sion making in educational groups, a skills trainer might, 
want to suggifest exercises through which groups can practice^ consensual 
decision making and become awafe of its benefits, for decision quality 
and acceptability. . ^ ^ 

SBme exercises that can be used for this purpose are ^described in 
Schmuck, Rui^eSt^^Saturen, Martell, and Deri^ (1972, pp. 273-280) and ^ 
also in a later section 0f this chapter. 

Helping Groups Reconcile Individual Needs and Group Goals . A^ccording 
to Schein (1969), member needs must be qxposed and shared to some degree 
before it is possible tt) set up valid group goals. Therefore, every 
meeting should include some activities in which members get a chance 
to express v/hat they want to get out of belonging to the group. The 
agenda building procedure described in the previous section cp'tl accomplish 
this, as 1:an a procedure called process debriefing. Process debriefing 
usually occurs at the end of the meeting or at the end of each agenda 
item if the^e are particularly long. Each member shares his or her im- 
pressions of how fhe group is working together and can state if the 
processes being used ate meeting his or her needs. 

Examples of possible statements during a process debriefing session 
include: 

1, ''I've noticed that three or four people have been doing most 
of the talking. I haven't participated as much as I want to 
and feel ignored whenever I start to spea^." 

"^ 51 
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2. "I'in happjf that we've stayed right oti the topic, I wanted more 
than anyt|iing to get on to item five, and it looks like we'll 
mak'e ii." ^ . 

• sX^'Ji'm, jL jeally liked it when you encouraged Bill to tell you 
wh^t rie phought about your behavior. I want us all to be. 
receptive with each other." ^ 
A poss variation tct debriefing is to have each member write 
down before, tile meeting starts how he or she wants to feel at the end 



of thfe meeting* Then each takes a few minute^ at the end of the meeting 
to share his or her present feelings and to describe how they compare 
to the initial ,w^nts . Debriefing proceeds as the group makes agree- 
ments about how: tjie next meeting should go so that more people can 
have mtfre of their wants met . 

' However, process debriefing may break group -norms or tabqos against 
being open, iis Gussing feelings and behavior; and suggesting that the 
agenda include time for this may no^ always be ^asy to do, especially 
""n^ / by group members. One "trick*' we've seen group members use to alter 
the taboo is to first malce the suggestion for debriefing when they 
think someone else in the group is feeling bad and would like an 
audience. For example, a group member might say, "I'vie observed that 
several people in our group have been interrupted a lot in the meeting. 
If I had been in their shoes, I'd like to^ talk about how I felt put-down. 
1 felt pretty good abput the way my ideas were received today and would 
lik^^us to offer help to those who didn't. I'd like to learn what I 
could do to help our meetings so everyone fdiels OK when they are over." 
The basic rationale behind this strategy is that asking for '*air-time" 
to offer help is often more successful than asking for "air-time" to 
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describe one's own grievances or to ask for help. It may take repeated 
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I offers, But oth^s m^-^vantuall^l^ come to value the offerer^s learning 
goals enoagh to p~airtici^t6 'in debriefing. ' 

Helpimg. Groups Stimulate Acixeptahce and Inti^iacy . Every groupl develops 
norms that support a certain rknge of accepting; and intimate behaviors. 
In some groups where informality r^igns^ people call each other by their 
first names, personal exchanges are desirable, and procedi^es are not 
written down. In other groups, people |are extremely polite with each' 
other and written procedural models gujtde what is said and done. 

I There certainly is no level of acceptance and intimacy that is 

1 * 
"best" fo^ all groups at all times; groups may need more or less 

\ stimulation to meet member needs JEdr^iMterpersohal closeness. Conveners 



and 



iSrocess consultants can be Itv/are cf this issue and help the group re- 



cognize ii{iat 'it*s legitimate to do problem solving about these nortu^. 

- 1 : I- 

A questionnare to elicJLt information about how members perceive 
^oup norms of interpersonal suppo^ follows. Each member makes two 
marI<[s/Qp each* line, an '"i^ to indicate what^^oup members typically do, 
and a "V" to indicate how they'd like ;?roup members to behave. 



Group members evaluate 

or judge each other^^s r_ /_ 

behavior 



Group members describe 
I I I I each other's behavior 



I 



Group members, attempt to \ Group members collaborate 

control or change each j . Ill :-^l I I in solving problems of 
other mutual concern^ 



Group members use 
"strategies" and 
preplanned techniques 
on each other 



I I I I I I I 



Group members are 
spontaneous, straight 
forward, and honest 
with each other 



Items on this questionnaire come from categories of defensive 
and supportive climates that were first described in Jack Gibb (1961). 

5 o 
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Group niembers seem ' Group members convey 

neutrdl, detached / / / I I I empathy and respect 

toward eacl\ otheij v for each oth4^ 

Group members make fi^ Group members attach little 

statemejits about their / I I I I / . importance to differences in 
superiority to others 'r ^ ' ability, x^orth, status, or 

the like 

Group members express Group members communicate 

certainty and I I I I I I prov^sionalism, a willjLngnefss 

dogmatism, defend . . to experiment or remain ^ 

, their ideas as "truths" ' „ opeti to new k^eas ^ 



Individual ratings can be tallied, and differences between the 
earts of "X*s" and "^'V's" can be comparad to start the discussion. 



Group members s?Jhoulc|/be Encouraged to use the communication skills during 
the discussion. Itimight help to have them write examples of behaviors 
or their otvn feelings to help explain their rating-iJ 

Stjrategies for Improving Problem Solving 
People who wo change a system must solve many kinds of problems. 
There are at least two different sets: (1) problems of how individuals 
may contribute to thanging the system, atnd (2) problem^ that the system 
has to solve in order to accomplish its mission and to maintain itself 
as a system. Since most of this monograph examines ways to solve the 
first set of problckns, let us ■^concentrate here on the nature of system 
problem srolving. Some -of the tools pres&tited may^ of course, also be 
used by individuals as they consider how td help 'others. 

As is true of the number of educational problems that need to be 
solved, there are many approaches to problem solving. Some include a 
linear sequence of phases such as the following: identify the problem or assess 
needs, (2) agree upon objectives, (3) search for alternatives, (4) choose 
a means to reach the objectives', (5X implement the chosen plan, and (6) 

5'± 



'-' ■ • \ 

evaluate what happens* Other approaches emphasize the "closed loop" 

nature of problem solving with which a group may start at any step 

' • > ■ ■ 

and recycle as needed-. Some problem-solving technologies are designed 

to answer the question^ "What is the best way to re>^ch our gokl?" 
Other technolog-ies are ^^^e often used to find answers about "How and, why 
.are things happening as tliey ar^H^or "What shall we do given ^that 
different parties need limited resources to move toward different 
goals?"-^ ^ , . ' 

An extremely simple and very powerful model that we like to use \^ 
distinguishes three kinds of informatioii and three kinds of problemi 



■"with which g^iroups deal. The three kinds of information^ are ; 



■1 



1* Situational Information ; that which describes the cxirtent' 

situation or condition. 
2* Target Information ; that which describes a preferred state 

of affairs . ' 

/ ■ ■ 

3 4 Proposa/L Information ; that which descril^es ways to move from 

" . I . . ■ 

the current situation to one ot more targets. 



A "problem" exists a^ytijne there is a discrepancy between a situation 

and a targe^. A problem is identified an^^time people say, "The way 

things are/is riot the way we want them to be." \ \ 

It^s possible to start Xvdth any of the three kinds of information 

and elicit the other tm.'^ For example, if komeone says , "Lett's change 

■ ■ - ^ . ' 

the class schedule from a six-period day^o an eight-period day*' 



We ^re indebted to Charles Jung, former director of the Bap roving 
Teaching Competencie's Program of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory and a reviewer of this monograph for suggesting the Questions 
th^t illustrate differences among (1) technical or systems problem 
solving, (2) theoretical ''or action research problem solving, and (3) 
values-based conflict and negotiative problem solving.. 

2 • - - • . 

Thi9 model was first taught to us by Fred Fosmire of' the Psychology 
Department of the University' of Oregon. ' i 



/ 




(a proposal)^ information about the situartion and target can be elicited' 
by asking, (1) "What abdut the six -period day makes it unacceptable?" and^ 
- (2) "What are the desirable features of an eight-period day?" 0^: for 
another example, if someone says, "Too many students come - 
'counseling in tTie morning and too few "come in the -afternoon," a paraphrase 
like, "Would your goal be to even out the load on counselors during the- 
day?" can elicit. a target statement. Once the situation and target 
were clear, it would be possible to brainstorm Xi7ays to remedy the 
situation. ^ \ 

\ According to this model, the three kinds of problems- with which ' 

\, ■ ■ \ " 

1 ' . 

groups deal are task problems, methods problems, and process problems. 
Task problems concern a gap between \^the goals and output of an organization 
Examples might include the lack of a career education program in the 
school, the, lack of procedures for identifying students who want to 
receive couLbeling, or th^te lack of' close ^^working relationships between ' 
the school psychologist and some teachers. A task ptoblem can have 
any content,- and is usually recognized only by the fact that it is on 
the -agenda. Methods problems, by contrast, do not get on the agenda 
but arise^ only as taslc problems are worked on. Methods problems might 
^include the lack of an agreed-upon time to eiid a meeting, the lack 
of agreements about whetjfier a vote will be b'inding, or the lack of 
clarity about what the recorder will write down for the minutes. 
Process problems arise as members -use their methods to work on their 
task. Th^y include all kinds of interpersonal, issues such as th^ lack 
of chances to speak, a la:ck of trust among people, or the lack of warmth 
and intimacy someone wants. 

\ - ■ 1 ■ 

This model can be used in a number of ways. A group member or 
convener might keep track of the frequency and duration of task, methods, 

5G , / 
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and process discussions ' during a'aeet^ng. Since groups that do riot 
discuss methods and process issues with some frequency often bog do^ 



in 



discussing task issues, the member or convener'may want to^ask questions 
liket "How are we going .to decide?" "When will we have ti\e to discuss 
this further?" "How ^does. thkt agreement make you feel? "l\ everyone 
satisfied that his ot her views have be'en heard? ' ^ Questions like these 
^ can make the group conscious of the need for all three kinds of problem 
solvirtg.*'' \ 

A process consultant ^ight stimulate pt\^blem solving about the 
me ods use(| in a partVcular meeting with questions like these: 

Eliciting Situational Infomation ; How do people feel about the 
way this meeting went? What are the' consequences of a . 
meeting that goes like this one?- 
2* Eliciting Target Statements ; How would you like to have meetings 

go?. What should the group do differently next time? 
3* Facij.itating Proposal Brainstorming ; What steps c^n the group 
take to make the next meeting more productive and satisfying? 
• . Who x^ill do what? \ 

A person in a resource-linker role pays special attention to 
proposals > By way of example, imagine a counselor who is helping a ^ 
teaching team discuss the lack of mutual support between ol^r and 
\yoUnger students. The counselor might propose a program of peer-tutoring 
such as that designed by Uppitt, et al^ (1971). Jt the team already knows of 
enough options and just can't decide which to use, the counselor might 
propose that the decision be made by consensus since everyone will Ijielp ' 



^ Research by Maier (1970) provides very convincing evidence that 
groups that ignore problem solving about procedures and interpersonal' 
issues* haVe trouble solving task problems as well. He ha^ also pinpointed 
ways that conveners can stimulate effective pi;oblem solving. \ 
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to implement whichever program is chosen.. Finally, if debrief ing- seems 
to focus oii^nequal participation, the counselor might propose that one of 

th^ "low-talkers *'^serve as convener nep^t time. The possibilities are 

1 . 

endless, and the*" resource linker's imagination for Creative proposals or 
abili^ to encourage others to^share their proposal ideas is basic. 

* - \ 

Strategies to Improve Co nflict Management 

■ ' < — 

Like death, taxes, and rain in Oregon, conflict in grotips and 
organizations is inevitable. The inevitability and normality of 

conflict make it a vital topic for those who would facilitate sysitera 
change. ^ - 

Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell, and Derr (1972) describe its 

. \ 

pe.rvasiveness well. ' ; 

V **It occurs within. persons when ^hey ;feel\ ambivalent 
or confused about a course of action or wHen their 
expectations are unfulfilled. It occurs between persons 

when their goals are frustrated by -the other, when - — 

they are competing to try "to win some reward at the other's 

expense, when they misunderstand or disagree 

vrLth another's expectations of their conduct, or^when 

they approach a problem from a different point of view. 

It occurs between working groups in the organization 

for many of these same reasons. It occurs between 

organizations when they compete for scarce ifesources 

or wheti, in the case of revolutionary movements, the 

legitimacy itself of some organization is' challenged • 

(p. 136). 



"^A wonderful collection of the endless possibilities can be found 



in Koberg and Biagnall ,(1972) 
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Furthermore, conflict in work groups in virtually unavoidable; \ 
it arises, out of the interdependence that distinguishes groups.^6r^ '\ 
organizations from mere** collections of individuals. Since individuals • 
in systems can per:form their jobs well only if othejrs do likewise, 
the chances of .failure are increased as much as are the chances of success^ 

Finally, we think.it is important to saft the conflict is not bad , 
A basic premise behind working with conflict is that it can be healthy* 
It: creates the stress that makes groups produce mor^ and .change. Only 
the most stagnant, bureaucratic, and dull organization imaginable . - . 

would be without, it. 

Deciding When to Help * Certainly if conflict c is pervasive and if some 
of it can or must remain, a primary decisidn of the process or third-^party • 
consultant is when to intervene* We recommlend three guidelines. First,, 
it is eas\er\^ work with conflicts when all parties to the disagree- 
ment can and wi^l assemble. There is little point in trying to manage 
disagreements be^een people who are too angry to speak to each other. 
Ultimately they must re^^olve their differences through a compromise or 
trade-off unless one or the other party is willing to exit permanently . , 
' We have no suggestions here for dealing irLth students who want to st£iy • 
outside and riot or with negotiators who won't come to the bargaining table, 

j^j|econd, be sure that the conflict is serious and destructive 
rather than one which creates fiealthy tension. It is quite easy to ask 

1 ^ ^ . 

the following questions! 

1. Which of the following best describes the seriousness 



■''Adapted from Shmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Kartell, and Derr (1972), 



p. 156. 




of the dispute? 

, n ot^'at: all seri,ous 

_J not sefcfious 

• • • * 

^ ave rage - ' 

serious - 

v ery serious , 



2.- Which of th^ following best d'escribes consequences of the"" dispute? 
, ' m akes me (us) work iiuicti better 
offers encouafaging competition * 



doesn't affect me (us) > 



J.Sf keeping me (us) from be:jLng as effective as I (we) 



could be 

JLs destroying our working relationships 
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Third,, when given the choice of two conflicts that are similar 
on th> first two guidelines , work first on the one in which the parties 
are most interdependent. It would be 'more important , for example, to 
help two teachers who had^ to teati-teach a. class than to spend time with 
two teachers who shared few responsibilities. 

Because interdependence exists in the perceptions and expectations 
of people, ascertaining interdependence is not as simple as checking 

where the lines ai^e on Uxi organizational chart. Answers to the following 

\ ..,.['•■"■ ■ 

questions can help define critical int;erdependence : * 

1. Upon Whom do you depend most to do your job well? 

2. If you want to achieve a personal goal, whom do you ask 
to work with you? 

3. Were lightning to strike all but two people in the group. V' 
besides yourself, which t\^o others is it most important to .spare? 

60 
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After all members of a group give their responses to one or more of these 
questions, a diagram connecting those who nominate each other can depict 
interactions where inter4ependence is highest. 

Even more data can be obtained from a pair of items such as the followin; 
(1) name three people upon whom you depend most to do your job; and (2j^ for each 
person you listed, name three people upon whom they depend most to do 
their job well. Again, sociometric-style diagrams can display the 
varying intensity of inte^^dependence 

Consulting 1 as a Third Party , In a short and excellent book, Walton (196^) 



has described an approach to wrfat he calls "interpersonal peacemaking." 
His methods are particularly aimed at helping people ^resolve conflicts ^ 
over ways and means when differences in self-interest are not paramount. 
As we^said earliej, " conflicts that stem from differences in self-interest 
require negotiation rather than collaborative peacemaking. While it is not 
possible here to give the topic of peacemaking all the attention it 
undoubtedly ^deserves, a quick summary of some key points may give the 
^reader a rough idea of ' the principles Walton recommends. 

Firs^, the third party consultant tries to equalize the motivation ^: 
o£ both parties to reduce the conflict. The more highly motivated 
person can be encouraged to slow down just as the person with low 
expectations about outcomes can be encouraged to hope for more. 

Second, the consultant tries to 'equalize the situational power 
of both parties. Allies for the person with less power can be sought, 
and a rule about taking turns can help the person with less verbal k 
ability. Even the seating arrangement or place in which the* confrontation 
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For a general discussion o£ ways to help people deal with conflict, 
especially in classrooms where interdependencies are sometimes very 
high, see Cordon (1974). * 
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occurs can be chosen to equalize powar. 

Third, the consultant can help both parties' achieve a similar 
definition o-f the situation. Through preliminary interviews, the third 
party can ascertain whether one person's desire to confront is reciprocated 
by the other's receptivity. 

Fourth, Walton maintai-ns that the potential for resolving a conflict — 
achieving integration, in his terras — is no greater than the adequacy 
with which the parties have defined the differences between them. In other - 
words, an effective intervention requires a stage in which the two parties 
are encouraged to explain their positions before a stage in which they 
generate proposals to deal. with their differences. 

Fifth, the third party should provide a source of emotional support 
to those engaged in conflict. It may be necessary to work with others 
in the group to which the parties belong to encourage norms in support 
of dealing with conflict. < ^ 

Sixth, the most important task of the third party consultant is 
to incr^se the accuracy of communication between the parties in 
conflict. Walton suggests '-ttanslating or restating the messages 
until the sender and receiver agree on the meaning; procedural devices 
which require one to demonstrate that he understands what the other 
has said; and pontributing to the development of a common language 
with respect to substantive iasues , emotional issues, and the dialogue 

process itself ^(1969 , p.' 147) . 

I 

Finally, the third party can try to increase or decrease the sense 
or urgency so that an optimum level of tension exists. This can in part 
be accomplished by encouraging both parties to meet nox^r or by recommending 
that the confrontation be delayed for a specified time* 
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The following iive-step procedure*'* gives an example of how a 
third-party consultant can Jialpu. two people who want to improve the 
way they work together. 

Step 1 . Each person makes up three lists: 

a) Positive feedback list: things tl|e person values 

i together. 



)geth€ 
L*t liked or 



in the way the two people have worked 

b) "Bug'' list: things the person haiiri' 
can*t abide. 

c) Empathy list: a prediction of what the other has on 
his or her positive feedback^i^d '*bug'' lists. _ 

Step 2 . Each presents his or her positive feedback and "bug" 

lists to the other; then they, share their empathy lists. ' 
, During this period, the third party discourages^ any talk 
not directed specifically toward gaining an understanding 
of the other's point of view. 

Step 3 . Each then offers any information which may clarify 
matters. Again, general discussion is barred. 

Step 4. The parties now negotiate around changes they watito 

They consent to planned changes and then decide how they 
will X7ork together to bring them about. The third party 
lists the agreed-upoh actions to be talcen. He or she 
also lists those issues still unresolved. The pair then 
decides how these will be dealt with, or perhaps agrees 
that, they will be left unresolved for the time being. 



1. 



This procedure is adapted from one explained in Fordyce and Weil 
(1971, pp. 114-116]^. 
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. Step 5 > The third party and the pair plan followup measures. 

Fordyce and Weijl offer the follo\>dng "operating hints" for 
the procedutes : 

"Not for the routine issues that come along daily. The method is 
designed for major overhauls. 

Both parties must somehow arrive at the meeting in* a disposition 
of good faith, and^ both must repose confidence in the Third Party. 
A Third Party is perhaps even more important than in a team-building 
meeting where the larger groups provide a moderating influence. 

Sometimes it is good to enlarge the meeting by including others who 
know the principals and who can offer valuable insight. This 
should be done only if both principals agree. 

V 

It is important to check the hearing mechanism of the two parties. 

A way to do this is periodically to ask one person what he thinks - 

the other has just said. 

The structure and discipline of the meeting can be shaped to the 
problems and the principals' skill in handling trhem. i 

Chart pads can be helpful, even for a twosome. Role reversal 
can be extremely effective in fostering empathy. 

Remember that many interpersonal problems are created or relieved 
simply by new organizational arrangements and job definitions. 

Follow-through is important* A followup meeting may be scheduled. 
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or the Third Party may later, touch bksLe with ^ the parties individually, 
and bring them together again if necessary'' pp, 115-116). 

Strategies for Improving Goal-Setting 
We have already made reference to some tools that can be used to 

r 

define organizational goals . iAgenda setting procedures listed earlier 
in this chapter can be used to set short-temi goals ^ust as questions out 
lined in the section on ''Strategies for Improving Problem Solving" can 
elicit information about targets. . ^ 

We include yet another reference to this process because goal 

/ 

setting is closely related to measuring a group or organization's 
effectiveness and because a basic way to compare two systems is in 
reference to each system's record in goal achievement. It would, of 
course, be ridiculous tq compare the effectiveness of organizations 
"with extremely different go^ls 7^ f*6ople don't care about the ability 
of .teachers to make flyswatters any more than they care about the ^ 
track record of the Ace Flyswatter Company %Ti helping students learn 
to compute. . 

JVlthough it can be extremely difficult, it can be worth attempting 
j^to compare the effectiveness of systems with similar goals. Many* 
school patrons are interested in the quality of education provided 
by different schools just as many car buyers examine the qijality oj^ 
output from various motor companies as they shop . 

Gpal setting is an important process within ah organization because 

the process is basic to problem solving and change, and it often figures 

1 . ■ 

prominently in interpersonal communication and conflict. Within an 
organization, we are most interested in two features of goals: (1) the 
degree to which they are clear, and (2) the^di^ree to which they are 
shared. These features are related in that it i^ hard for peoplexfo be 
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clear aboMt goals they ddn^t shar^^, and it is hard to share goals vihen 
clarity is missing. 

Procedures/ techniques, formulae, and even elaborate systems for 
goal setting have proliferated in recent years. Pressures for 
accountability that spawned "management by objectives" also led to 
the creation of planning -programming-budgeting systems in education. 
Most states 'now ha^ mandated that schools install some systepa to 
^repoPt how tax db liars are spent a;nd what those tax dollars buy. 
All such systems ) of whichever type, require use of the -goal setting 
process . / ' 

Clarifying Goals . Educational goals are notoriously unclear. 
How often, for example, have we heard that ^ school district intends^ 
to "prepare students to live in a democracy"? Several^ factors may 
account for this. First, goals may not be stated frequently enough. 
A p'icture of where people are headed can change each step of the way 
as plan^ are implemented and new problems arise. 

Second, any individual statement of a goal should always be assumed 
to be tentative and incomplete. Multiple expressions of goals, sampled 
at different times, are ttiore reliable. , 

Third, many educational goals — like tlie goals of all people- 
changing systems — seem to be inherently unclear. Recognition of 
this bxuisny^an help people conserve their energy to get clarity and 
agreemeplE where it is possible and important. For example, a group that 
focuses o,n "IVhat should a counselor do with this kind of referral?" 
can lead to specific goal statements. 

Clarity, hov;ever, can't be obtained until goals are stated. One 
technique tj^iat can be used to elicit goal statements is, ^'Tian Years 
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From a procedure which fantasizes the future. Group members can 

describe what life is like ten years from now either by writing their 

ft _ . , ' \ ' 

ideas on paper or drawing a mural with colored chalk on j^ewsptint. The 
descriptions can illustrate such things as (1) what I do\every day, (2) 
what my responsibilities are, or (3) wi^at outptuts of our group I am 
most proud oi . As all members > of the group report their fantasies, others 
are* encoxiraged to paraphrase// y 
Agreeing Upon Goals . All members of a group can be extremely clear about / 
goals thaty^hey want to achieve and still have problems working together 
to reach /them. Movement toward one goal may actually inhibit movement \ 
toward another or differences in priorities can cause poorly coordinated 
action. i 

A procedure developed by Helmer- (1^66) can help even extremely 
large groups t9 agree upon top priority goals. The procedure includes five 
phases . 

. It 

Phase I: All participants write goals they think are appropriate 
for the group. These are combined and tabulated by the 
consultant into a single list of ten or so that 
arfe most frequently mentioned. 

Phase II: All participants' prioritize the goals, writing a ''1" 
beside the one they think is most important, a ''2" 
beside the goal that ^is next most important, and so 
on. The consultant ^ tabulates tlm'^tiTigs of individuals 
and presents a re^Tort of tiv^^indings . 

Phase III: All participants again prioritize the goal statements. 
'Those who deviate from the majority are asked to state 



''^Tliis procedure is a modification of one called ''Projection into 
1982'* from Schmuck, Runkdl, S/ituren, Martell , and Derr, (1972, p. 113) 
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their reasons. The consultant tabulates the ratings 
a^ain and includes statements of reasons in a report. 
Phase IV: ^11 participants prioritize the goals one more time 

^and the final report is prepared. 
Phase V: ^ If a high, degree^ of agreement has*not yet been achieved, 
, j participants may agree to debate, to divide into subgroups 
that pursue different goals, or to try aiiother solution 



they propose. 

i 

Strategies to Improve Decision Making \ 

•• 

It may seem strange to some that we isolate the process of declaion 
making in a separate section. It is, of course, inextri cab ly> Sihter twined 
with communication, proble\n solving, meetings*, goal-setting, and conflict 
management. We have done so primarily for tv/o reasons. Firsty decision 
making is a very salient issue to many people. They may not know or 

care much about optional wijys to set*goals, but they are likely to 

I 

complain loudly about decislions they don't like or in which they had 1| ^ 
no chance to participate. 

Second, we isolate decision making because it is often done sloppily, 
unconsciously, or without the involvement of people who want and need 
to participate. Clearly our biases and values enter in here to a great 
extent, Md wo make no apologioo for that. Tlie tools v;o dcoeribe in 
the following sections have helped many groups make higher quality 
decioions that were acceptable to more people; we think that*s' a valuable 
target. 

^y ^etermining Participation . Tlie 'literature of aocial-pQydiological theory 

/ . 1 ' 

/ and research on decision-making is extensive. People have 
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studied those who make d'bcisions, how*decisions are made, and how 
others are affected" when ^4^isions are made for them, . 

Many recent writers have advocated participati've maijagemefit. styles 
that allow all members to'' Influence decisions that are to be carried 
out by the group. They have found that participation increases tt^e 
satisfaction of workers and reduces the likelihood of sabotage. Th^y 
have klso established that the "boss" whp allows Subordinates to make" 
decisi^^js'' does not lose influence; it is possible for some grou^/ members 
to^ become more in:^l,uential without other members becoming less so. 

We have' often used a questionnaire'^ to determine perceptions of and 
preferences for influence patterns in groups* The questionnaire poses 
two kinds of questions: • ' * 

!• .In general how much actual influence d<^ you think each of 

r 

the following groups or persons has now in determining what- 
\ " innovations |are attempted dn your school? 
£• How much influence do you think these groups or persons 

' - ■ A' „ A- _ \ 

?. , ought to h^vie in determining innovations attempted in your 
school? / 

Each question is fplloxized by a list of persons and groups including- 
the school board,/ the principal, you as an individual, a small group 
of teacthers, parents, students, the PTA, etc. For each person or 
group, the respondent checks^ "no influence," "a little," "some," 
'Ss'onsideriabi^e , " or^ "a great deal.^ 

Of*- course it is possible to change the questions to elicitt information 
about influence over curriculum policy, codes for student behavior. 



The complete questionnaire appears in Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen,- 
Martell^ and Derr, (1972. nn. 261-263). 
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teacher's salaries, and the like. It's also possible to revise the 
list of persons and grouf)S to list positions thatj people in and around 

. the school actually occujpy. 

■' * ■ ^ tn. • • - , - - 

To use a questionnaire like this one requires a four-step procedure, 

- . . « 

'^y^First, the helper (convener or process consultant usually) creates 
. a sample instrument and determi|j|i^s who will be interest:ed in discussing 
the findipg and who should be asked. to respond. 

;^ S^econd, the helber administers the questionnaire, perhaps by a 
"mail-back" procediii^re or during a meeting. Procedures for coi|.lecting 
the data are usually determined by the number of people who will 
respond, but should alway^^ be designed to protect the anonymity of 
individual respondents. 

Third; the helper summarizes^ ^he data tp show the numbers of/ 
respondents who attr'ibuted or wanted various a^aounlts of influence for 



X various persons ^and 



fe|:oups. 



Statistical analyses pf significant 



e fihdirigs doLlffer 'fnoi|i the ideal 



lings to -th^ grdiip 



differences may or ma}| not be used. 

Fourth, the ^lel^eT presents a )^upm\ary the 

I 

and leads a discussion of how the fihdirigs 
' situation, steps the*group could take to\^solve problems suggested by y 
the findings, etc. \ t ^ 

Teaching Alternate jModes > We l^ave found that many groups are dissatisfied 
with. tl|e way decisions are made . l|ntey may\^complain that too many decision^ 
are made by one person or a minority and that: majority-votes also fail to 
utilize everyone's resources. ' ^ 

We have alsa found that few groups 'knox^ how to use any other 
method; they want to use procedures that guarantee that everyone can malce 

• ■ ■ ' I 

his/her thoughts and feelings known, but don't know hoW. Skills training 
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that helps a group learn to make consensual decisions is most ef fee ti>ke 
when everyone in the group is motivated to find a new decision-making \ 
\ mode . 

'1 

Training exercises do not focus on real-life content; chol^ces in 

. ... ■ ' \ 

an exercise are simulated so the group can focus- on processes used to 



make J:he decision without concerns over long-term effects. Training . 

episodes, because th^y are Artificial, must be followed by discussions 

of how learning can be /transferred to the^ real world. ^ |\ 

Whether the school psychologist or counselor /zhdoses to offer ' | 

skills training depends greatly upon the willingness of others to learn 

new ways. - In most ci\rcumstances , we recommeVi^ against trying to train 

\ ■ ' ' ^ \;. , 

others in one'p own gtoup , particularly if thW Counselor or school 

■ \ 

psychologist who wants the group t^ have training should feel this way. 
If his or her own role in deci^j^n making, has beto unsatisfactory, it is 
easier to let someone eise\fc^^age the draining sessions so he or she can 



be involved ab one of the trsinefes. Also, the simulated content of exercis 



is more easily introduced by 
real decisions of the group. 



Lses 

a person xAo' has less affiliation with the 
In short, while your syistem may require 



training to "'adapt new modes of I decision-making , we recommend that ydu 
gi^e serious consideration to ■ t|he person who should do this. 

■ Clarifying Decision-Making .tWk have repeatedly recommended survey-feedback 
techniques in this chapter beUuse we think they are effective and 
efficient means for facilitatUg system' change. In thi^ section we 
describe another survey-feedbkck tool thkt clarifies how different 
people are tc^ be involved in toous decisions. As with other 
tools, we expect the reader to substitute words freely when something 
else seems more a^)propriate. * \ ^ 



1 . 

The exercises we use would take too mlich space to reproduce in this 
monograph, so we refer the reader to Schmuck, Runkel, Saturen, Martell 
and Derr (1972 , pp . ■ 270-280) the Improving Teaching Competencies Program 
Preparing Educational Training Consultants (PETC) I training system; 
and Pfeiffer and Jones, for examples. 
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This sample instrument is a ihatrix that lists ppsiticins in the scho9l 
across the top and clusters, of decisions down the side. 



Administrators 



Teachers 



School Psychologist 

and Students 
Counselors ^ r 



DetenAining 
CurricVilum\ 










Ordering ^ 
Supplies . » 










Scheduling 
Students 










Evaluating 
Teachers 


if 









Individuals put one of the following le^;ters in each cell to indicate 
the kind of influence appropriately exerted by each occupant of a position 
upon each kind of decision • 

I = t^ust be informed of the decision ^ 
C = Must be consulted and allowed to influence 
P = Must pai^ticipate, has a vote 
V == Has veto power, must agree | ' 
A = Has sole authority to make tiie decisioVi. 
Individual responsfel^ are then ^compiled and discussed; and Eoal-^ettine . 

■ M ' 1 

p.roblem-solving , cfr conflict managemerit procedures are used as needed. 

Summary , 

Chapter III has offered suggestions and strategies for improving 
communication including paraphrasing, behavior reporting, and describing 
f feelings . Ways are e^cplored in which meetings of all kinds can be strength- 
ened to meet group needs . ■ When group members hold divergent views, the 



This matrix is adapted frdm one by Wallen (1972). 
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convener has a variety of alternatives through which group goals can be 
clarified, such as agenda building, brainstorming, and reaching consejpisus. 

Strategies for. improving probleia solving are presented, and numerous- 

\ ■ > 

examples from the literature gre included. The use of a third party 



L^d pa^t 



to act not only as a consultant but also as a "peacemaker" between conflicting 
parties is examined through sp^ific intervention, s teps . Exercises and 
. questionnaires to expedite groui^^ goal-setting and poiSrer structure are 
includad. i ' ' • \ 



{ 



\ 
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This chapter describes number of *'rules of thumb'' and presents an 
even larger number of things to think about* In many cases we have 
described choice-points where alternative strategies have different and 
possibly preferable c^onsequences . The guidelines are ^rr^hged to illu- 
strate four interdependent :^ets of behavior that every change facilitator 
must exhibit: (1) building and maintaining a relationship with the 
system, (2) knowing everything relevant about the system arid changes that 
are brought about, ^3) tailolfing interventions to fit the system that is 
to be changed, and (4) growing and changing as the system does. The 
chapter ends' with a case study, of what one pierson did to facilitate 
system change in his elementary sohool. 



Chapter IV 

Guidelines for Facilitating Change . ^ 
More than with the other chapters, we debated about ^ the- title of 
this one, JSin'ce "Advice" sounded too presumptuous, and "Issues" too 
forbidding, we settled on "Guidelines" as the most inclusive and humble 
rubric. But some of the ideas in the chapter are intended as advice. 
*For instance, from our own experience and reading what others have found, 
we Son^ Ijesitate a minute to say, TDon't do it alone if you can 
get a partner." Other ideas such a|j "Don't let your personal preferences 
fd\r certain, facilitator functions get 'in the way/' are not advice so much 
a3 they are thingS tA think about, hope both kinds ^ ideas are useful < 
^ One definite proby.em that any writer would face witl) a chapter such 



as |this is tKe one of Idpf ining^the audience specif ically.| We refer the 
reader back to Chapten O for the discussion of the various roles that 
facilitators of change \can perform and for our comments on how "insidedness" 
and bases of influence oan limit or expand the would-be facilitator's role 
options. 

Many of the ideas for this chapter first appeared in an article we 
wrote with our friend and colleague, Richard Schmuck (Schmuck, Arends, 
and Arends, 1975). Although this article, "Tailoring Consultation in 
Organization, Development for Particular Schools," was written for 
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facilitators whA are not a\ part of the\ system they help, \je think many of 
the 'ideas are quite gerieralizable to those in other situations*^ Other 
1 resources for thi^s chapter incflude a 3hort paper by Shepard (undated). 
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the Hariiabook of Organization Development; jn Schools (Schmuck, Runlcel, 
Satureni Marten, and Derr, 1972), aiid The Change Agents Guide to Innova- 
tion in Education (Havelock, 1973). 

' The Basic Model r 

The guidelines in this chapter illustrate a four-part model that 
include? : , i , 

1. Build and maintain a relationship with the system so you 
can facilitate change, ^ 

2. Know everything you c^n about the system and the changes 
you bring about. 

3. Tailor your change efforts to what you know about the system. 
'4. Grow and change as the system does* 

^ Although the guidelines in Uhis chapter are presented to illustrate 
\ one or another of these four points, relationships among them are very 
important • For example, your relationship with the system in large part^ 
^/ill determine what you can know about it. Persons in high authority \ 
positions may never find out how others viex^ them, yet have an easy time 
understanding external pressures on the system. Persons in roles that 
are more insulated by the system iay never understand problems at the 
. system's boundary,! but have little trouble defining system norms and the 
day-to-day behavior they support. Or, for another example of interdepend- 
ence, the notion of tailoring an intervention isvbuilt on the assumption 
that you have information before you begin and continue to elicit infor- 
mation as you proceed to make possible further tailoring. Finally, infer- 



matio^;! about the consequences' of your actions can enable you to grow; but 

as you change, so vjill the relationship you have x^d.th the system. In 

\ * 
short, progress in one set of tasks wf^l make other sets" easier^ In 

exchange, hox<rever, a problem in one set or tasks—in your relationship 

with a key person or with inaccurate information about one thing — can ' 

plague you in all others. 



Bailing a Relationship 

/ 

Many of the issues in hruilding a relationship involve themes like 
trust, dependability, and^r^p port between you and others in the system. 
Do they trus^: your motives? Are they expecting to do some of the work 
or are they depending upon you to work magic for them? * Is there enough 
rapport among you to join' in a collaborative effort? Others may or may 
not state these Questions e;!^lici tly. If they do, you ought to' be pre- 
pared to share your ideas^ and feelings. If no bne else initiated the 
discussion, you must. . Clarity about these issuas is of prime Ijm^ on^ance . 



In addition to sharing information about' th 
it is important to see that targets for change a 



role you will c 



ssume , 



e discussed and jlnegoitiated 



Candor aAd openness about wh^re you want the systi;em to go may help otners 

• V 
share their prevEerences . Exhibiting receptivity to others' ideas may 

model one of the goals you watit to pursue. It's a lot easier to' know the 

goals and disagree on them than to leave individual goals and 'agendas 

under the table. Disagreements can be treated as fodder for pro^blem- 

solving and nothing v/ill be gained ultimately by denying problems or 

pretending that they don't exist. 

Establishing rapport does not necessarily mean that you have to be 

.like everyone else, in the system. It is possible to facilitate change 

if you are different from others in t;erras of sex, race, values, or poli- 



tical persuasion. It does become more difficult as the nuAber of differ-\ > 
ences inpreases, but the most severe, difficulties arise when differences 
are ignored^. It is important to discuss' that which may provoke curiosity, 
.conflict, or dependency later on, so that resolutions can be sought early. 

As ^^outside*' consultants to school organizations in the past, we ^ 
have found that freq.uently asked questions include , * "How long will it take 
to change?" andj "What do you (the consultants) expect of us?" We think 
it is helpful to explain what we expect and hope to gain, not once but 
many times. Our answers about the cost in terms of time are always as ^ 
realistic as possible, but we don't hesitate to say that we don't know 
or would like to negotiate a more' definite agreement after a few weeks. 
. Since both the change agent and the system can be hurt by unfulfilled 
promises, it's better to keep the relationship on a short-term and 
experimental basis until all feel comfortable with more definite and 
long-term commitments. 

] 

Meaningful relationships are hard to build with words alone. You 

1 ' . '( 

first may want to ask for permission to demonstrate what you can do, and 
to let others experience what that would be like. Others who know your 
skills and understandings might help you plan, carry out, or reflect 
, upon such a demonstration event. Handouts or graphic displays can ^also 
supplement or reinforce oral messa'^s. 

Btiilding and maintaining relationships with key authorities or 
gatekeepers in the syste/a is particularly important* If you don't hold 
such a, posrtion, your vety first task may be to talk to those vrho do. 
If you prefer, concentrate^ on building support from enough of your peers 
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and subordinates to'^'oiivince thoyc in authority that you are the one to 

I ■ ■ 

do the job. Remember that, although your supervisors may not have the motiva- 

I ^ 

tion or fikill to bring about changes themselves , they can often squelch 
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your effort singleHa)ade(ily . They certainly should not be left out of 
discussipns. \ \ « 

Although permission from the "top*' of the organizational hierarchy 
is necessary^ it is not sufficient • If you want to change the system, 
all of its members must recogniize their needs and be willing to receive 
help. When and as long as they do, afid when and as Ipng as y^u can and - 
want to help, the relationship has potential f6r mutual growth and exchange. 

Knowing About th^ System 

Differen^t people use different words to describe the process of 
coming to know about a system. Diagnosis, assessment, evaluation," and 
research all involve activities - that include matching information or 
data about the system against criteria, measurement scales, questions, 
or hypotheses. Since there is no way to point out the finer distinctions 
among these terms in a monograph this short, we will assume that readers - 
have at leas± soma notion of what we are talking about. 

Potential information that you might collect about a system is 
endless, in terms o£\ both amount 'and kind. For instance, a person with 
linguistic orientations might study word usage for years, or a political 
scientist might examine structures and policies over decades. Because 
we focus so definitely on changes in subsystem processes as the way to 
change a system, we recommend that data collection efforts concentrate in 
that domain. Foi: example, rather than initially studying the content of 
problems by gathering information'' about past trends or projections for the 
future, examine how group members solve or don't solve problems. Or, 
for another example, inste^t^ of listening to what group members talk about,* 
concentrate on their use of communication skills or how they fulfill 
communication functions in the group. Although y6u may wish to draw 

i U 
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distinctions among the ways they solve diifetent kinds of ptbblem3 or 
communicate about different toftics, look first at processes d^hat will be 
the target of T/hatever intervetition you make. 

Many of the tools^ in Chapter III can help in collecting Information 
about the system^ and virtually all of them focus on a single process such 
as conflict management or meetings. , Several of them would have to be used 
before a comprehensive pictute could be drawn. Beginners at process 
observation, interviewing, or^^4ie^io^[naire design ar\d admtfils tration 
liay prefer to focus on one process at a time, but information about 
all processes and the relationships among theiti is eventually necessary. 

It's important to use multiple strategies for collecting information. 
Before reaching generalizations about the way conflict is managed, for 
example, you might observe in several meetings, interview parties to a 
conflict, and administer a questionnaire to everyone, A combination of f 
formal and informal procedures is more effective than either one alone, and 
collecting information from yafiouS people with different perspectives on 
the same issue is better than relying on only a few sets of. eyes and ears. 

We have frequently recommended that you altmmarize. your observations* ^ 
or information for the group. Feedback to them from you can serve several 
purposes: (1) it can h^lp you verify the accuracy of Information you 
have <■ collected, (2) i*t may stimulate the group to do some problem-solving 
• about the situation you have pbserved, (3) it xjlll provide a setting in 
which you can gather further information about the group, and (4) the 
act of collecting data about '^racesses qnd putting them before the group 
^ can provide a valuable model for others to folloxir. 

Don't be suprirsed if syntom members react negatively to your first 
efforts at data collection and feedback. Spme systems do not necessarily* 
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like to \>e Uiagnosed orWatched or asked questions., Avoiding jargon, and 
e^cj>laining what you want to do and v;hy you want to do it in advanee may 
help alleviate some suspicion and resentment • But dpn^t let othets talk 

you out of this effort; insist on having information that, will guide your 

i . - j ' _ 

actions and help you understand the consequences of actions you have 

I- * 

already taken. If people insist that they already know what the problems 
^ are and don't want you to interfere with their need for action, focus 

data collection on their perceptions of why the problem^ have not been . 
s o Ive 4. p.rav^io us ly or on the consequence^ of leaving them unsolved. 

^ Reraeiiibjar that data collection is a never-endir|[g task* Unlike the 
medical model in which a diagnosis is completed before the prescription 
is written, learning about a system will continue as long as^ the , effort 
to, change it. Repeated use of the same observation or interview sc^hedule 
can provide valuable information about the process of interjvention and 
change as !t;ell as about the group processes upon which it fbcuses, 

\ V 

Tailoring Interventions 

By describing the multiple functions thai: change facilitators can 
fulfill and by presenting "multiple tools that can be used to intervene in 
' the system's functioning, we hope we've made the point that there is no 

one way t^ chhnge a system. The most important guideline 6f all is to 
create a strategy that starts where the system is and moves ifc toward 
agreed upon goals, Tlie act of designing a' tailor-made strategy Is most 
challenging an^ important, 

Jjb^i^ting where the system is may not be as easy as it sounds. You 

may decide^ tRat q,ertain prerequisites have not been met and that jihere 

is a need to increase the system's readiness to receive the k'ind of help 

you can or want to^gi\)e. For example, we have found tWat success of an 

OKJ ' ■ , 
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organization developmfe-nt intietfvention is integrally related to the presence 
of certain )hrms when the intervention iegins.."'- If the group x^e'^ant to ^work 
with does not ^expect its membWs to work together collaboratively, or| 
reward them for doing so', we fiirst try to help create this norm. We'll ^ 
also train people in ways to express theii differences if this behavior i^ » 
not common. We are always prepared to increase readiness for accepting 
our Gonsultation if this does not exist. 

Building system readines^ to profit fronv the functions you want to 
perform may provoke you to examine yourself. If you are convinced that 
process consultation v/ould be best, fpr instance, (or if it's the only 
'function that you can skillfully perform ) you may have to prepare others 
to accept and profit from that. On the other hand, you may find it 
easi^ to increase your knowledge and skill in performing the convener 
function if o'thers are ready and willing to put you in that role. In 
either case, don't let your personal preferences for performing certain , 
facilitator functions get in the x^zay of seeing what the system needs and 

is willing to accept. 

A well-tailored intcryention includes continuous strategies to main- 
tain.your relationship to the system and to collect additional information 
from it. Once you've intervened, talk to others about v/hat you did that 
wao helpful and unhelpful, and establish new contractual agreements about 
what you'll do the next time. Documenting what^ happened v/hen you inter- 
vened in a certain way will provide a data base that you can use in future 
planning. 



Vany interesting findings abcmt organizational readiness appear ini 
'Runkel, l/yant, and RelL^(,L975) . ^ \ ' 
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It's poasjibl^i to create more than one design that is tailored t6 
strengths and weakAesse^ of the system/ One strategy is. to start on the 
process that needs the /most attention. Follov/ing this strategy v/ith a 
group that^ has good meetings, resolves conflict, and iff comfortable with 
the vfay de\:isions are made, you might begii) ^Tith the communication process 
then^ move to goal setting and j^robiem solving; i/ntroducing additional 
tools for tnee tings, conflict management, or decision making only as 
needed. Likewise^ if you think an ineffective decision making proceaa 
is the most severe problem, you could teach people alternative decisio^ 
malcing procedures and then help them explore the consequences of each 
procedure o^ effective communication and conflict management. This 
strategy can also be implemented b|y working first with those people Who 

are least accepting of you and your efforts. ' 

^ i 

llie other popular strategy and the one we peroonally prefer i6 to 
capitalize on mote effective processes to strengthen less effective ones. 
With this strategy you would help eff^ective decision-makers decide the 
kind of communication process to use, help good goal-setters agree upon 
the kind of meetings they'd like to have, and first v;ork ^d!th the subgroup 
^hat is most supportive of your effort. But neithei? strategy has defi- 
flite advantages over the other, and .some combination may be moot effective 

The sequence with which subsystem processes are improved is less 
important than keeping them all in mind. An^ improvement in ccmmunication 

that encourages more people to say what theylthink may make previously 

^ \ 

.-a ' ^ 

adequate decision making procedures obsolete, for instance* A newly 
IdentJ^ied goal may surface conflicts that cannot be handled v/ith preaent 
norms. Consideration of ^ti-^rocesses and the relationships amon§^ them 
requirtjs the change facilitator to ''light many fires" simultaneously \ 
and help people tend them all. 



. . . ' ^ » • 

Growing as the System Changes 

If you are s^ccessf iKL^in facilitating change in Che system to which 
you belong, hew norms and roles^will affect you as well as others . More 
than that, if you put your whole ^elf into the effort', deserve some- 

thing in return. This is not' 'a selfir^ stance, but one^that can insure 
your "survival*/, in an effort that^you do not wish to be your l^st, 

Perso'tial growth and change is^^ecipitated by feedback. Knowing 
how others perceive you and feel. abqut-your behaviors activates personal 
problem-solvxng to bring theix imp^ressions more in line with your goals. 

If people see you as less knbwledlgeable or skillful than you'd like ^to ' 

^ ^ ■ . . *^ ' ^ 

be, for instance, you oan start to .^resolve the discrepancy by increasing 

e / 

your knowledge ox skill. ; . » ' * • ^ 

But others, musy be motivated and^ competent to give you feedback ^|or 
this purpose. Soyfetimes everyone in the isystem you work with will do 
this for^you, but^more often than'not you'll have to ^ely on a t^\s 
colleagues fqr a sifpporl» system. It Is for this reason that w/'counsel 
so strongly for teaming up with someone ^else who wgnts to f^ilitate '^^ 
change. A partner or partners wi^th whom, you can vefrfy information, 
plan the strategy, and debrief what..happertfed is^j^mos t'^yaluable asset tp 
any facilitator. This is particularly true when the goij/g gets tough 
and you need "warm fuzzies" or a nudge to start your peirsonal problem- ^ 
solving.. . ' / \ ' . ^ 

. . ■ y . ^ ■ • r ' ! ■ 

Shepard's list of "rules" (-undated) begins* with "Stay ^liv^." He 
says that this means (1) taking tisks op purpose"^ as part of your strategy 

■ 1 " ; > 

rather than by a^ident, but ndt if they won't lead toward your gcral; (2) 
putting your whole self into the effort instead of stretchi-A^ yourself 
wxth man/ efforts or half-heartedly trying to do something you really want 



\ 

very much, and (3) loving yourself insteaii of being self-disparaging, 
thereby suppressing your potential and wasting your energy in defensive 



manueuvering . Part-ners can help you to live by this rule. 

We do not want to conclude this section without mentioning one final 
guideline that we think has helped us as group facilitators of system 
change^. It's the three-word guideline we followed-t o write this monograph i 
Read and write. There is a wealth of - infoxhmation alreasdy available and 
new articles and books come out almost dail^ One criterion we used . ♦ 

for selecting books for Jthlp bibliografjhy wa,bi that they *can start you 
searching for more information, in almost an^r direction you want to go. 

But all the books you can possibly read ^nd all the advanced training 
you can get cannot tell you everything you might want to know.^ The reason 
i3 simply that hot every thing 'is- known. , Charig^^g systems' is'* relatively 
newer^than changing individuals, and many strategies are unexplored. Writing 
about what you've done may give others, just the idea they - are looljyLng for . 
Taking the risk to report what ypu have learned — even if you learned it the 
hard way by falling on your face more than once — can help all of us who 
care about system change to do a better jl^b. . ' . • 

' ' , Mark's Story 

This case S|tudy des^crifees the efforts of a teacher and part-time 
counselor (we/ve called him, M^rk although that was not his flame) who 
acted a-s a facilitator bf system, change to his own elementa-ry school 

\ - ^' . M » ■ ■ ■ ...^ . I 

faculty. Although M^.rk was not a full-time counsellor or schc^ol psychologist 
— his small school district could not' afford such 'luxuries — his case does 
illustrate ^ome of the unique difficulties encountered by a "very internal" 
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^consultant, descrrbes some of t^he problems of the d^o consultant, and 
portrays a common ^education consulting situation. We include it, here 
to help counsel5rs ^nd school psychologists see how the guidelines outlined 



in this chapter can be applied by someone other than an outsider. 

We first met "Mark when he was a participant in a special training 



program called PETC~III . " MarkT had much invested in education and in human 

\ . 

relations training. Besides his BA ±r\, E^lucation, he had had training in . ' 

■ ' ■ l 

race relations work in the archdiocese and had taken many NWREL instruct- 

2 

ional systems^ including all the TETC- III prerequisites • 

Mark felt cq.nfident about his abilities and clear about what 
wanted to do. He was sure from the beginnit^g that he Wnted to work with 
his ^own school and that he x^7anted to work alope • He said, "The staff 
already useis me as a consultant for some kinds^of things, I guess I'm 
kind of a lonfer, but I don't think they (the staff) would want an outsider 
hanging around. It's more realistic for me to work alone 



irk's 7th and 8th grade school was one of two 6l^mentary schools in 

r " . 



Preparing ^Eduoatio ml" (Training Consultants' (PETC-IIXk ±s the last in 
a seties 'of instrjuctional systems developed by' the Imp roving Teaching 
, Competencies Program of fhe Northwest Regional Education^gil Laboratory 
(NI>niEL) . ^-PfiTC-JJ J p,ro,*^ides jparti^cipants \d.th the opportunity - to acquire 
knowledg-e, skills and sensitiviti^es that^ constitute a change process 
termed organization development (OD)., > 

Participation in PETC-III training lajpt oyer an eight-month period 
<-during which PBTC-III trainees complete a one-day preworkshop assignment, 
attend 17 d'^ys of workshop rtieetings, and., spend apprqxixnately. ten days 
d®ing a practicum. The praeticum cqnsists of conducting an organization 
deva,lopfhent' project that fo,bupes on improving thd, functioning of ^ client"^ - 
organizoation • ' ■ ' / ' . ^ 

^ETC-III trainees learr^^^ol 'the following Sltages of OD consultation: , 
(a) developing a need for change, (b) establishing a client consultant 
relation^kd^y. (c) diagnosiifig the' client 's/^'toblems, (d) examining 
alternatives, (e) intervenimg and transforming change efforts, (f) stabilize 
ing change effoats^ and.^gX xerminati^^ rQ,lationship . We'have\used 
t]afese stages to organise wis case stjddy. 

Mark's story will appear in a monograph x^e are writing with William. 

Ward and Mary 'Ann Smith/ |ahis monograph will include cage studies of 

five trainee teams (Mark/tzas the only Vsolo'O that gartii^ipat^d in the, * 

followup study ot J^E-TC-IlI . His story is-^^somewhat abbreviated herj^, -so 

readers interested in mo^r^ detail or otjner cas^ studies should refer 

to Arends , Ward, Smith and Are%is (forthcoming). 

2 « " ^ ^ 

See the anfiotated ^references for training systems of the Impro^ng 

Teaching Competencies for. names uf these prerequisite instructional 

systems. * . ' ^ , « 



an inneV-city parochial school system. 'Both schools gave special attention 
to children who were below grade-level' iiv basic^ skills — usually chil*dren, 
with learning difficulties or behayior probldfms. Each school was sraal^, 
with about 200 'students ; and each class was also small, with 15-17 /• 
students. \ * 

At one -time^^^ there had been fo^ur elementary schools in the district. 
As attendance drop'ped', the archdiocese had decided to close two of the 
schools, leaving two neighborhood s.c^ols — one for grades 1 to 6, one 
for grades 7 and 8. 

t^rkowas one of tW 12 teachers .and the only part-'time counselor 
in the 7th and 8th grade school. He h,ad been involved in planning the 
new program when the school opened and in tryiiig to establish .norms of 
trust , cooperation, growing self-respect, and respect ''^for others. Mark 
"^^Skcribed himself as "lil|:e the other* teachers . I enjoy working on my 
own, but I'm very committed to the school ar^d the kids.'' 

Entry . Mark chose an informal entry style, because , as he said, *'An internal 
person in a small system has t6'be informal and be himself — not play the 
role of a •big^ expert .* '* -Mark also reported that he had the advantage of . ^ 
an expert and referent power base from which to work, "The staff knew 
that I had had some training atid was getting more. They had rallied ' 

'V It 

around me in- the past and J knew they would do so again if I asked them to. 

^e first thing Mark did ^ter deciding' he wanteJ^ to work in his owa 
school was to, ask his colleagues if he could work with them on building 
trust "and openness in the faculty. After the staff informally agreed to 
■^indertake the project, he approached the principal and said that he would 
like to do "tjiis project with the staff. They discussed the project and 
whether Mark should be perceived primarily as consultant, as a teacher, 

• * 80 • , . 



as the counselor, or as, a "human being." Th^n Mark went back to the 
Staff and told tham he had the principai's approval. The staff agreed to 
participate in the project. 

Mark used a formal contract form because' these were required by 
PETC-lily although he thought the forms were some<^hat inappropriate fbr 
an internal^ consultant in a small' system. Other staff members reacted " 
with comments like, ''*Yo\i want us to sign a contract?" but agreed to 
do so because they liked the ide^ of being specif ic about agreements 
they had with Mark. ; . , 

Only later did Mark discoWr that the formal contract didn't help 
him discover the principal's discomfart and uncertainty about dealing 
with feelings. Although she was in agreement with the project, it 
seemed^ to Mark that she did not have a clear picture of what might l^appen. 
Diagnosis . When Mark first thought about his system, he described the 
teachers as "strongly opinionated individuals with definite ideas." He 
also thought that the faculty lacked a basic teamwork capability. He 
wrote in May, "Combining people's efforts in an organization necessitates 
understanding ^each other, agreeing to norms of influence, arriving at 
school commitments in decision making, and coordinating their efforts." 

Mark's long-term goal :/as to deal with his own system's needs for 
human ma^intenance , problem solving, an^ decision making. He also wanted 
to avoid '^laying stuff on people and being^J^K^ expert." He wanted to 
te the diagnostic data so the group would own it. 

His diagnosis was based on data he collected with a "needs assessment 
questionnaire during a faculty meeting in May. Eight faculty members ^ ' 
responded to 17 statements"^ sych as, "Ask others who seem uDsef to exoress 




llhe 17' stktemepts Mark used were: (1) asknDthers who seem^ upset to 
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their feelings directly/' and, *'Use formal voting as a way of making 
decisions/* by indicay/ing whether group members did or did not, should or' 
'should not exhibit ^lao^e behaviors. l>Jhen everyone had completed the 
questionnaire, , Mark tallied all responses on a large chart and asked 
others J:o consider discrepancies between what staff members were doing 
and what the^ should be doing. . * ' * ^ 

Then he asked. the staff to generate a list of group goals and! to 
'ind^ca^'te which ane.s !;hey were most committed to* By comparing the list 
of I'goals'with data from the questionnaire, the staff the^. generated a^ list 
of major problems to attack in the fall, Mark and the staff felt good/ 
about this meeting'. As Mark said later, 'Ve were well on our way towards 
'the year of good feelings.'" 

Int erventlons . During the summer, Mark began to plan for .a two-day 



workshop with the staff just before school started. In a report, he'wrote 



the 



following: ' ^ ^ • • 

My goals ^re : ■ (a; to increase' the adequacy of problem 
solving in the staff, (b) to increase the accuracy i>dth x^hich 
we understand each other's feelings about the organization^ and 
(c) to increase the adequacy with which ^we manage" the school. 

My basic assumption is that if the faculty can identify the 

' . " ' *■ 

ireal isSueg* t:h|it keep us from working well together; we must 
(a) have team skills, (b) understand our'values^ and, (c) 



mistakes, to improve working effectiveness; (11) try out new ways of 
doingj things^ even if it is uncertain how they will work out; (12) stay 
coolH-keep your distance from others; (13) -qse formal voting ^as a way of 
makinjg decisions in small groups; (14) spend time in meetings on emotional 
mattejrs which are not strictly ge'rmane to the task; (15) be critical 
towards unusual or "way out" ideas; (16) stick with familiar ways of 
doingi things in one's work; and (17) trust others to be helpful'^in 
diffi^tult: situations. , • 

^ - ■ 8G 
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express their feelings directly; (2) tell colleagues what y6a re^illy ^Hink 
of their work; (3) avoid disagreement and conflict whenever possible 
be concerned abojut other people's problems; (5) only make a decision after 
everyone's ideas have been fieard; (6) push for new ideas, even, if thiBy are 
vague or unusual; (7) ask others to tel^l you what they really think about 
your work; (8) keep your real thoughts and reactions to yourself by and 
large; (9) be skeptical . about ^things ; (10) point out other people's 
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analyze our purpose for working together. 

The strategy that I'll use will be to be a process link, pre- 
senting skills so we can uncover and resolve the real issues 
in our group. 

I hypothesize that the outcomes will be a process that will 
enable^ us to deal with larger organizational issues. 

He planned the two-day workshop to focus on team-building. He x^anted 
to help the staff explore the ways in which humanistic values and needs 

\ ' ■ 

for autonomy and achievement — typical qUialities of faculty members — 
inhibited or facilitated their ability to work together. In Mark's 
words, "I X'/anted to build on group concepts and to focus on team -building 
issues* I^- we created more setiae of teamness, weM function better and 
take care vOf our human ne^ds, too." 

The wbrkshop included a review of problems and goals identified the 
previous May, as well as a "brUsh^up course" on interpersona!L communication, 
skills and constructive feedback. During the two days, the faculty spe^nt 
most of the time examining roles and norms in order t?) °be more e'xplicit 
about their expectations of each other. They also did a force fielji 
analysis on their goals of increased supportiveness in the stafi^and 
favorable student attitudes toward work, self , and othersi. ' 

A« "Forces For," the staff listed: (1) we axh a sm^ll, friendly 

' ^ \ V . 

group; (2) we have interpersonal communication skills J (3) we have conmion 

■ - V , » " ' 

interests in teaching', and (4) all of us are sincere, desire new ideas, 

arjd are o^pen-minded, ^As "Forces Against," the staff listed: (1) 

x^e fear knowing each other too personally and liurting each other's 

, ; ^ ^ . ^ , ^ \ ' \^ 

feelings; (2) we lack time and sometime^ put efficiency ahead' of good 

communication; (3) we are not always aware of each other's philosophies 

4nd valuesj and |4) w^,. sometimes wortc in competitive ways, judging and"' 
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making assumptions about each other's behaviors' 

A major decision during the two days was that the faculty would, ^ 
meet^ftice or twice a montli during the school year to' discuss group mai^- 
tenance issues. The staff hoped these meetings would help maintain/the 
following norms: (1) to give ^ and recHlw fnedback at all appropiaate 
times, (2) to work as a team^to monitor each other's behavior, and (3) 
to rotate responsibility fot; convening tl;;^esa meetings so that all "owned" 
the OD effort. j' - - - ' . 

According to Mark, the staff also spent a great deal of time explor- 
ing inclusion questions like^ "What is Mark's position as couhselor-teacher- 
change a^0nt in this faculty?" and values questions like^ "What do other 
facult])(|' members" believe in strongly?" He played a key leadership role 
in the workshop, but repeatedly told the S'taff, "I'll need help.«»' I don't 

want to be isolated and I hope you don't expect me to be perfect. Give 

■J .1" (f 

Bfie the f ree;dom not to be^ perfect as an intetn^l guy." 

V 

One unexpected and pleasant result'^of the workshop for Mark'j^as that 

he gained an Informal ^'partner, '^^nother teaeher who had i?erce'ived ^rai'ning 

♦ - ~' 

in/^communicat icn and 'group process. He said, "She would pick up stuff 

o 

.1 missed and give me feedback about how I did. She was also somebne I ' - ^ 
.£Oult| sit down with over a beer and talk to about ho^ things were going, 
oand thqxe were times I really needed that'.'^ 

Another result of the September intervention was that; teachers were 
more open' and rel^axed "and came, to talk to Mark about problem^/ The staff* . 
continued the monthly maintenance meetings, although they were. not always 
held on a regular basis because of the pressure of other tasks. y* 

During the fall, problems in the interaction between Mark's school 
and the other school in the district began to surface. "The tefachers in 
Mark'« school a^ked Mark to help them work with teachers* from tShe other 
ac:h()ol . Because'the other sr.hoQ.1 had an autocratic principal* 4nd a more 
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rigid philosophy, there were problems and those problems had an impact 
upon the 7th and 8th grade school (Mark's ) it f§d into* . Teachers\in 

. ^ ' i , A 

Mark's^''' school x\re re concerned about what Mark called "the typical hai^sl&s 

dve^ philosfbphical values and directions . 

- - - ■ {'-''^ ' \ 

, '.^TUrk did his 'second .intervention in December when he convened a 

meeting that he dubbed "The Red Purge." Teachers from both schools 

spent a day disQussing how students should be taught and ranking charac- 

teristics ^of each other as teachers. Mark assumed that these activities 

would uncover values, build trust, and open up feelings. Both faculties 

and Mark thought the meeting was helpful and "cathartic." 

As his final inteirvention in May, Mark held a half-day session with 
his own staff. This meeting was an opportunity for the staffs to take a 
look at what they'd been doing, to share fe'eli^ngs about- the year's OD 
effort, to sum up their efforts, and to get closure on the project. 
This, too, ^was a well-received meeting and according to Mark, "left 
people feeling good." *- * 
Outcomes of Consultation . Mark did not try to do 'any formal evaluation 
because Jie thought that it was awkward for an internal person to attempt 
that!. J^t the end of each intervention, he did ask staff members fot 
I specific activities that they saw a§ helpful and unjielpful. He also used 

feedback flrom Elaine to check on^ how he was doing. 

In general, Mark felt good about accomplishing what "he set out ta 
do . thought that focusing on team building and group process skills, 

had been a manageable project for hi,m,' and that the staff had come closer 
> together and operated ijetter— at least for a while. According to Mark, 

"The staff was* pleased, I thinK, Although no-one Said it explicitly, I 
know they wanted me to continue in the consultant f oIg .' All around, 
I have to call that year 'The Year of Good Feelings.'" - ' ^ 



Sometimes during his project, Mark had wondered if he was doing what 
^he meant to do and whether his inte'rventions had enough impact to be 
important. Hov/ever, Mark's biggest 'problem was that he ran out of energy. 
After £hat year, 'he did not want to deal with others* stresses any longer. 
He now describes the major difficulty of internal consultation: "You 

I a' 

get yourself pegged in this role and you can't get out of it. The ^ - 

L 

internal consultant is always available to be sucked into every difficulty. 
When you are an internal consultant, you canVt ever leave that place. 
Sometimes I fel^t like George Washington during his second term" — 



I just wanted to retire to/ my farm and till the soil with my kids 
in the classroom. One of the things I failed to do was train others 
to talce the responsibility for making the project keep happening." ' / 
Comme nts on M a rk's Stor y. In many ways, Mark had a "success experience" 
as a facilitator of system change: (a) he managed to ^ind a group of people 
who wanted him to help them imprbve the,ir organizational functioning, 
(b) he diagnosed — wLth their help — tkhe major organizational problems 
they were facijig, and (c) he-conducted three major interventions th'kt he 
and his clients evaluated/f avorably . 

His story is also one of solo consultant who "burned out," 
and who had trouble freeing himself fTom the rjole when he wanted to 
stop. Ttie story suggests. two important questions : 
1. W}^ was Mark as successful as he ^as? 

-Was it because he didn't start entry from the "top" 
of the system, but instead went straight to those he 
wanted to help and then got the principal's approval? 
-Was It because his clients attributed expert 
*' referent power to him while seeing him as "one of the 
folks''? - - 



I 
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-Was it because he relied heavily u^^on informal methods of * 

diagnosis and intervention? / 
-Was it because he found a partner who could give him 
support and feedback? 

2, Why did Mark "burn 'out"? • * 

'\ 

-Was it because he worked al^one and took^on too big a task? 

■ \- ' ■ . . •' 

-Was it because his "clients" never distinguished "Mark 
the teacher" from "Mark the consultant" in spitef of 

' ■ V ^ ■ • 

his efforts?' ^ 

-Was it because other PETC-lII trainees couldn't empathize 
" with Kis case or because the system includes too little 

that is relevant for consultants as "internal" as Mark? |' 
ijgxploration of questiohs like these should help readers of this 
monograph look at what they might want to do and want to avoid, ^ 

Summaty 

Previous chapters hhve delineated specific albeit various aspects of change 
strategies. This chapter brings these aspects together and presents a four-' 
part model for implementing change: (1) building a relationship with the system 
to be changed, (2) learning as much as possible about the system and the changes 
sbught, (3) tailoring change efforts to meet the needs of the system, and (4) 
growing with the system. A case study is presented which uses the model in a 
small eleuientpiry school v/here an "^'internal" facilitator (counselor) offers to 
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work|Solo with the remaining faculty to open communication, establish; change 
goals, explore And implement possible change strategies, evaluate successes and 

V 

failures and establish maintenance procedures. ^ While this attempi was 'successful* 

it had drawbacks for the facilitator which are offered for consideration to |:h"ose 
who may assume a facilitator role. 
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This final chapter restates the basic premise^ from 'which the 
authors began. These/ include : (1) that school systems doy heed to, 
and can change; ^2) that there are ways to promote desirable and lasting 
changes; and (3) that counselors and school j>syeholoigists can be 
involved in this process and lA^ork t^oward purposef ul chaspge in their 
own settings. Some of- the implications of these basic premises. ^are 
discussedj some of the future needs and unresolved problems ar^ 
described. ^ * 

,t 4 Chapter V ' 

Trends for the. Future ' . ^ 

The Roles "Sf Counselors and School Psychologists Will Change 

In Chapte^I, we reviewed predictions by Singer, Whiton, and Fried 

(1970), Murray and Schrauck ||972), Medway (1975), and Meyers (1973), that 

roles of those in the counseling and psychological services \^±11 iriclude 

a system-wide change orientation. Others have provided .evidence that 

this kind of role change is happening or needs to happen (see Gallassich, 

1974; Hayman, 1974; Le6, 1972; Kessinger, 1975; and Schmuck and Schrauclc, 

1974). 

We agree with the fiact that role change in this direction ne^ds 
to happen. As an example of why we thinlc this way, let us quote a 
schoo"l psychp'loglst we interviewed. 

4 

Us: How are things going for you this year in the district? 

The Psychologist: Ypu won't believe how bad they are I I'm 

» responsible for taking referrals from 18 scliools and I get 

more<^ than a month. In 20 working dayo I can't do 

anyth^g mor§ than put band-aids on people and situations 

that need radical surgery. C^n top of that^ the 

direcitor of ouf division is retiring and all of us at the 

• Qrt^f'r'e'flclt^o& tfi(^strqk tf^ft get any help. , ' ' 
J ^ * ; 

U.^:^, IVliat^istould yau like Lo be doing instead? What kihS of 

stre^tegy for a school psychologist like you would be worth- 
while?' ' 9u 



The/f sychologist: I think the only hope for kids is if everyone 

on the district payroll pitches in to help . But tl^t^s going 
to take some system-wide changesl It*s not goitig to help to 
* train teachers to administer psychological tests or to train 



secretaries to schedule students into clas]ses so counselors 

* • * . ' ■ ■ ft. 

and school psychologists have more free time. What it x^ill 

take is help for all of us to sit down and talk to each 

other so we can figure out ways to. solve these problems 

of helping kids that need so much. Lots of teachers and (. 

administrators could do that kind of helping with no ^additional- 

training, but until we sit 4own and agree we should do it • • . 

until the criteria for evaluating teachers include a response- 

ibility for providing the "classical" psychological services. ♦ 

* - :i ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' " •• ■ 

Us: What can you — all by yourself — do to bring about that 

kind of system change? • * , ^ > 

The Psychologist: A few months ago, I would have told you that 

there was nothing I could do. Now I don*t know. I have 

been talking to other school psychologists,' counselors^ and 



social workers about this mess. They agree with me that we 
might as well stay home' for all, the good that one-on-one 
"band-aids" do. We*re still talking about what to ^6. - 

* This week a few of .us went to the superintendent t'6' say 
we wanted to help select ou^r new boss. He surprised us 

' ^ ' ■ ' ' ^' ■ ■■■■'/■ ■ 

by saying the division ^tould have two representatpLves on 
the five-person selection committee. We surprised him, I 
guess, by coming in. He told us that he hadn*t;^nown we 

• cared. Well, we showed him and now we can try to make 



sure that tl^e. liew director is sjrmpath^tic to our. plight. 

Us: l^at :do you think your strategy wiJLl -accomplish?' 

.The Psychologist: I don^t know for sure. Already I have 

reached out for others wtjo share my dilemma and feel a whole 

lot less Lonely. Down the pike, I hope otnr division can set 

the example "of a group that solves important problems .its 

members have. If we can help each other^ maybe we can learn 

the skills to help other group.s . ^ ^ . d 

The caller psychologists and counselors we talked to all expressed . 

similar frustrations with their current "roles . All expressed thi^ hope 

tlia^ by joining together they 'could make, significant changes in the 

systems ^ of -whiclij they were a part. None of them had mora specific 

ideas kbout how to proceed but all insisted they could aild woyild' find 

a way . ^ . . * - ' ^ * 

In various ways, these individuals were trying to change their roles 

so they could act as facilitators of system change. Their enthusiasm 

and;s-incerity convinced us that roles of counselors and school psychologists 

will change alth<>ugh^ it may take time. 

Professional Growth Opportunities Will Expand ■ 

A seQo'nd 1:rend we see is that counse][.ors and school psychologists . 

will find more professional growth opportunities in the area of 

♦ 

systeiir-^change . • More books and articles will be published and the^ 
ilhances to' belong to professional organizations will be heightened 
as new networks of technical assisters interested in system change 
are created. - In addition, more programs to teach skills and tfechhiques 
that facilitate group and cfrganizational change will become available. 

A- 

i \--» ■ • • ' . ; 
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An example of the type of training p:jfogram we envision ha© .been 
developed by the Improving Teaching CompetenGies Program of ^ the 
NoUthwest Regional Educational .Laboratoiry (see bibliography). Some of 



the It raining systems from this 



program fodus specifically on the hizman 



rel^l^ionships^ tod grgup processes of classrooms and schools. They 

■ • _ , ■ ■ " / 

inciliide topics such as interpersonal communication, group problem 

solvilr*g, interpersonal influence, and social conflict. Other training 

... ..I. . ^.. . , . , . ^ . . 

systei^is in this series, those called Preparing Educational Training ^ 
Cons ujltt ants (PETC) prepare persons in the educational community to 



assume^ new roles siniilar ta those we have defined for counselors and 

-i 



earn how to help 
for relevant 



school tpsychologists in this monograph • Trainees 
others pet goals, clarify communication, reach out 

^resources, solve problems, make decisions , and cop^ with interdependence 
and coni|lict . By involving themselves in a series of workshop and 
practicu|n experiences over a two-year period, t^rainees learn- to work with 
small gri)ups and subsystems of school organizations. 

Mark, the internal consultant whose stoxy appeared in the previous 

< c- 

chapter, is just one of hundreds of teachers, counselors, administrators, 
and school p%ychologists we know who have gained these skills. 

New Subsystems for Organizational Renewal Will be Created 
In the near future, if present trends prevail, counselors and 
school psychologists interested in facilitating system chs^hge will 
no longer need to operate in isolation or need to create tlheir own 
support systems. Instead, we think school districts and other educational 
agencies will find ways to systematically attend to the skills and 
processes needed for effective organizational functioning. These effoijts 
we believe, will be institutionalized in the Sorm of new- organizationCarl 



structures . 
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Fev;. districts at the priasent time have -this institutionalized 
capability, biitf several experiments by the Prograiti on Strategjijes of;; 
iDrganizationai Change (In the Univer.siiiy of Oregon's Center for Ed- 
ucational Policy f«and Management) have showrl the poteriti^i^l of this idea^^ 
Consultants in this progtam have trained and studiejl cadrdte *o f t.gr o up '^"r .^ 

■ ■ . ' .■ * 

and organizational- pro Class consultants in Kent ^j; Waishington, ar^^ Eugene^ ^ 
Oregon. Cadre members perform training and ^consultiilg functions for 
scitbol Staffs, teaching or administrative teams , and other work groups 
in the dis trict * , The suc^ these cadres may 

be attributed to four key factors (Arends and Phelpsv 19^73; anS^Runkel, 
Wyant, and Bell, 1975): 

1. Members of cadres are drawn from various roles and subsystems 
within the dis:j:ri^t oh a volunteer basis. During the regular * 
working day, they are counselors, teachers, principals, and 
school psychologists. They do not consult or try to help wori 
groups of which they are a part, but instead work upon request 
and through released time with other groups and subsystems in 
the district. , 

2. Cadre members are organized and work in teams rather than albne 
This teaming arrangement allows a natural support system for 
members, insures a range of resources and skills upon which 

to draw, and provides a setting for continuous learning and 
growth. New teams are formed to work with each new client 
subsystem. 

3. Cadre members do not give advice about, the content of their 
clients* problems. They do not pose as experts in curriculum 
finance, classroom management, or whatever. Instead, they 
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' ' . ~ * 

specialize in imp rbVing group and organizational processes 
^ witli iStrategiesf sxmxliar tq^/th^e described in ChapteE-III, 


1 ' 




4. C^dre inembers regularly* pay attention to their own task 




I 

* ' '. ' ' t 

1 


accop^lisfiment and group process problems io regular laeetings. 
Consu|t:tots lispm outside the ii^s-trict are occasiolkally invited 


•r , 


\ 


to provide additional ^training. or consultation so that this 
. subsystem can be a model of effective functioning. 






In both Kent and Eugene, counselors and school psychologists have 






played an active role in these cadres. Their knowledge and training 






in school psychology equijiped many with frameworks to see the value of 






this type of service. M^ny adapted skills they had used in traditional 




,/ ; 

r 


counseling to consultation in/group and organizational settings. 

We believe tW creation of hew subsystems or organizational renewal 






Jliolds promise and will be more widely, tried in the near future. Counselors 






and school psychologists will be called upon to partlcipante in anc| 




facilit-^te this change. ^ ' . 

Summary 

This fi^al chapter synthesize ^„ some of the ways school helping personnel 






can arid do effect, change within their schdols. It presents an interview • 


1 




.with a school psychologist who :tirst expresses conceni bver his inability 






to make a difference in his work getting, but comes to realize he has » 






already sowed the seeds for change. ' 






Future trends are viewed as holding great potential for professional 






growth amotig those who are interested in becoming facilitators. 






Systems will become more responsive to the need to provide and train 






-411-^" cadres of change agents whose primary function will be to improve group 






and organizational processes. 






Probably many other changes in the business of changing educational 


«< ; 
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systems will come to pass in the next decades." Experimentation and 
. research trontinue as mafty more people put their energies iuto ^ 
. efforts. We hc^pe this monograph has conviced old pros and neophytes" 
; alike that the benefits are worth the risks. Hoprefuily our joining 

]' ■ .X ' ■■■ ■ 

' together and reaching out to each other will give us all the thrill of 

Q 

work well done. 

• ■ ■ - I 
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Excillent praseutation of theory and strategies fro guide 
consultants !whq work and intervene in orgatiizations . Most- 
- .examples are from industrial organizations,^ but applicaifcions 
to school settings are easily inferred. , 

' ^ * " • , - * 

, Fordyce , Jack K. ; Weil, Raymond . Managing with people: a 
manager ?s handbook of organization development . Rea'ding, MA: 
' Addi.son-*-Wesley , 1971.- » ^ 

Cpncentrates\Oti the j^oint managei&ent of change and presents 
^particular methods th^t have proven, useful , in this process. 
I,deas for the expetl^nced aijd the neopKyte' change agent alike. 

\ • ' h. ■ \, ^ ■ ■ ■ • . ■ 

'Foxi R. And Others . Djtagripsing the prbfessiotial climate of - schools 
Washington, B.C."; NTL Learnilffg ReBOurce Corporation; 1973. ^ 

Explains numerous techniques for dl^S^iosing the norms an^ 
roles of a school staff * Sample questionnaires . and .inteirview 
schedules are included. ' 

Gordony Thomas. Teacher effectiveness training . New York: Petc^.r 
H. Wyden,*1974. ^ . ^ * 

Includes information on communication and conflict in schools, 
present^ a model for effective teacher-student (trainer-client) 
relationships, and features many case studies and sample ' ' 
dialogues . 

lOS 



Havelock , Ronald G. The ctiange - agent ' s 1 guide 
educatfbn. Englewbod Cliffs, NJ: Educational 
1973. • 
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ovation in 




chnology Publications, 



Filled with guidelines, hints, and 
planned change strategies to improt 
Appendices include many periodical/s , 
organizations in an annotated fasliic 



:amples for those using ^ 
educational organizations.' 
books, agencies, and 
in. 



Improving Teaching Competencies Pr^ram ptoducts. 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory' 



Portland, OR: 



Jung, Charles D.; And Others. Interp|ersonal communications > 
Tuxedo, NY: Xicom, Inc. 



Jung, Charles C.j Pino, Rene F./; and 
influence , Tuxedo, NY: Xicom, Inc* 

Jung, Charles C, Pino , Rene F., and 
educational t/rainiag consultants I, 



Emory, Ruth E. Interpersonal 



Emory, Ruth E. Preparing 
I, III. Portland, OR: 



Northwest Regional Educational Labo^ratoty. 

Jung, Charles C.; Pino, Rene F,; and- Emory, Ruth E. Research 
utilizing problem' solving . Portla;ad, OR: Commercial Educational 
Distributing Service. ^ 

Lohman, John; Wilson,^ Qretchen. / Social conflict apd negotiative 
problem solving . P&rt^and, OR; Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. ^ 

A^series of instructional systems for educators who idLsh to 
understand or more effectively manage the group and organizational 
processes in schools. Each includes materials and experiential- 
learning activities to be used in workshop settings. Experience 
in wbtkshops for several products qualifies one as a trainer. 

Koberg, Don; Bagnall, J|.m. The universal traveler; A soft-systems 



guide to creativity, firobJ.em-solving, and the process of reaching goals < 
Los Altos, CA: William Kauftaajj^ 1972. 

In the tradition pf sdft-bound catalogues, this one uses a 
variety of layouts, typestyles,, and informatiop to describe 
important features of the goal-set ting, problem-solving, arid, 
decision making processes. 

- . ■ ■ " / 

Lor tie, Dan C. School teacher: A sociological s1:udy . Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1975. / 

An interesting and provocative definition of the nature and 
content of the ethos of the teaching professions. Conclude^s 
with speculations on change that are based on thorough 
understanding of schools as social systems.* 
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Maler, N.'R.F. Prablem-solvxng and cyeatlylty . Belmont,* CA: 
Brooks-dole, * 1970. - 



Brings together Maler 's extensive- research on ' a^4iyiclual and 
group problem-solving^ Excellent research 
*t .base— for thinking about ways t.o Improve the prdblem-solving- . 
.effectiveness of school gr^tips . 

... » 
Miles, Matthew (ed.). Innovatlpn in edxieatlon > New Ygrk: Teachers 
(Jollege, Columbia University, 1964. ^ 

Considers the theory, research, actual case studie^V anct • 
principles r.hat apply to innovation in edu,gationj|,. Describes 
the Ameri^an-edu^at ioi^ sjFStemr^ a^ 

way tliat's valuable both to researchers a6d practitioners. ^ V^^^ 

Mies, Matthew.^ Learning to work in groups ; . A progr^ guide . for \ I; 
educational leader^ . Nex^ Yorl^: Bur;eau oft3?ubliGat;i6nsi teachers-. 
College, Columbia University , 1959 . 1?. ^ 

Although .it 's the ol(|ast boiolg: in tMs list, tl^s oft^> still 
contains excellent suggestions and examples for group 
leaders on how to ^ake g^ups more i|itisfying and effectivev 

Pfelffer, J., i^nes, John E. (edsii). The annual handbook ^or 
j^rbyp faeilita^brs ITaSalle, CA; University Asspciates, (yearly 
ediiiona) . ' • • ' -^7 . r 



These J>ooks contain ptructured experiences for all. kinds of 
change 'agents to" Use|, instruments, lecturettes and book 
' , '^'revi#^^r$ . Excellent Sources for Ideas of what cart be M^tne and 
hox7 to do, it. . 

Pfeelps"J Jane;* Arendsi, Richard I. Helping parents and educators 
solve school pyoblems- togc^ther , Eugene; Oregon University, 6EEM, 
1973 -t', • \ ^ I . 

Describes ^the ^^try ^jprocedure;^-, diagnostic techniques, and 
<|esign characeerlstics of a change effort involving both ^ 
^^rents and edu6ktors ^§ clierits. « Particularly useful for 
; explairiiiig hpw helpers '^iid.lth varj^ing degrees of insidedness 

citrt team to/promb^e syst^i|m ch^ge • * r 

Sarasoti, Seyrabur Bi* The culture of the school and the problem of 
' ^bh^nge ^ Boston: Allyn and' Bacon, 1971. 

An excellent ea^plication of the importance of treating th^. 
School as a complex sociaJ^'^Vsystem if meaningful change is- to 
occur. 
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Sci^iein, E.H--' Process .consultation; - Its rdle in grga^^ 
development' * R5eading, M? Addison-Wesley , 369. 

^ ' ""^^ An experfieHt irand baisic guide to' the^^ and pract^c^ ; ' 

'isOf process consultation. Includes J^uideiines and exainple . 
• -A that aj^plj^ to jiTarious subsystem pt!o<5e$ses and the.* relationships 
among them#^ - ^ « f 

:: ScIM)Lick, Ri^ard Bricorporaiting;^surviey feedback in ^0D ihtervei^tioais^ ., 
"iBupne: Ore|bn Univ^r^ity, CElPM,'1973. . / " : 

. A tjiorotigh es^lic^tic^ of pri&ciplea to follow during formal 
'^'data ccyllecfeion. Explains how the consult^^int gainst insigfiits 
and provides feedback 'to clients. 

, Schmuck^ M:chard Aw^ AreipLds Jane; and Arends, -ilicfiard 1. TalSTdrihg 

conpi^ultg^ion in organization development fpj particular ^ehools>.^ ^ 
, the SchQpl- Psychoiag^^bi^est ^ 1974, 2» *29-40. 

^ ^ "-SV - .,. ^. ^ V "l ^^l^. ^: . 

Proyidjes a step-by^^tep a{iproach for ^making entiJy, d£agnosipg 
systefes, and-^^esigMng intigfventions for. schools. The sixteen \ 
guidelines ^##feat the topics pf Chapter IV in greater detail. 

■ i^',- ■■ : , ■ ■ ' -V ' ' ■ • . 

Sehraucky ]^ chard A.J Miles /Matthew B.? (ifeds\). Organization.^ 
' development in schopls . . p41o Alto , CJA.;.^ National Press Books, 1971. 

A coljectiotf of empirical studies of change projects ju^ing ' 
organization development stl^^t^giesV ^Several *of the s^dies . 
Include de^rljtjtions of- entry , diagnosis, * and design ptrocedures. 

Schmuck, R.A.; And Others. Handbook of organization deve;fedpment jn schooj 
Palo Alto, CA: National Press Books ,^ 1972. V. 

The most complete soutce ' of theory and^technplpgy for consul tatidn.^, 
using organization dfe'^Slopment strategies. Spells out a theory 
of schools as social systems and includes questionnaires, 
exercises, and designs that can be used. ^ 

Sclimuck , Mchaird A. ; Schmuck , Patricia A* A humanistic p.sycholbgy" 
of e' ducat ion: Making^, the school jeverybody'Shous^g * Palo Alto, CA: 
National Prosa... Books, 1974^. , ' « . 

"^v-- '^^ ' '-y- : ' - ■ \ • ' • , 

Argues that schools can accomplish humanistic change by changing 
' .^the relationships between people. Chapter .8 describes the role 
^ that c6l[inselors tnight play in this process. Excellepit annotatyed 

bibllograpHy at the end of each chapter. % ^ 
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fluck, Richard A.; Schmuck, Patricia A* Group .processes in th^ 
class rbotti . Secctncl^editiO^i Dubuque, lA; Ito. C. Brown, 1975. 

Thorough' review o^%roup dynamics literature as it applie^ to 
the classroom afe a learning group; Includes action ideas 
and hinfiB for those who would' intervene to improve classroom 
• climates . , - 



Simon, Sidney; Howe, Le land; and Kirs chenbaum, H. Values pITarif icatlon ; 
A handbook of practical strategies , for teachers, and students ; New York: 
Hart, 1972. V • ' .4 

The plans and strategies to be used by teachers in their - 
classrooms can easily be adapted by consultants for use in 
other settings. ' n. ^ 

l^4lton, R/E. Interpersotial peacemaking; Confrontations and 
third-party consultation . , Reading, MA: ' Addison-Uesley , 1969. ^ - / 

Another book in the Addt son-Wesley series, this one provides 
guidelines and principles for tftose who help others surface 
and manage^ .conflict . * ^ 

Watson,. -Goodwin (ed>^ Change in school systems . WashihgtpnV^D.C. : 
National ICraining Laboratories, 1967. 

^Includes' descriptibfis *of schools as social systems with 
particul.ir properties, a strategy for changing school systems*, 
and a dejjcription of the change-agent role within school 
systems. 
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• ^ ^ • R gfe'rehcQS ^ . / 

Arendsi Richard I.; And Othets. First time out; Case studies of 
five neophyte OD consultjants. Portland, OR: Northwest Re^ipnal 
Education Laboratory, forthcoming/ ^ " • 

Benne, Ken; Sheets, Paul.^ Functional roles oi group members. ' 
Journal of Soclhr Issues , 1948f, 4, ,41-49. ^ 

Berman, Paul; McLaughlin, Ililbrey ,Wallin. Federal programs 
sut)porting educatiooal change^ .Val^ IV; The findings in review , 
Santa Monica, CA;' Rand, 1975. p 

Dubin^ Robert. Human relatloris. in admjgQistration . Etiglex^po^d « . ^ 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1974-^^ ' " 

FdsmireV Fred* S-T'-P problem ..solviQig. Eugene; University of Oregon, 
1972 (unpublished manuscript)^ . ' ^ . " 

French, "J.R.P. ; Ravep, Xhe bases of . social pov^m . In f 
G^rtwright, D. i^^y}^- Studies in social power . 'Ann Arbor; -^chigan 
University, Institute Tor Social Research, ' 1^9)^0 . ^ 

. , ■ ■ " ' ' ^- *• 

Gallessich, June/' Organizational factolK^ influencing consultation 
in schools, tlie School Psychology -Digest ,' 1974, 2» 40-44* 

Gibb, Jack R. Defensive comi[iuni cation . Jouriigl of Comrouni cation , 
-1961, VXI, 141-148. , - 

~- ^ ' '■ , * . ' 

Goodlad, J.I.; And Others.. Behind the cla^sroopi doot . Worthington, OH: 
Charles A. Jones, 1970. ' , 



Havelock, Ronald G. A guide to innovation in educaitipn . "Ann Afebor;i 
Michigan Dniver si ty , Institute for Social Research, 1970. 

Hayman, J.L. The systems approach aiar^ education/ Educational Forum , 
1974,. 38, 493-501. \ \ . ' 

llelmer, Olaf^ The Delphi method for aystematiging judgatnents about ^ 
the future , Los Angdles: California University ^^^Inotitute of 
Government and Public Affairs, 1966. 

Jidcobs, Alfred; Spra^lin, Wilford, (eds.). The grou p as agent^ of . 
change. Net-r York: Behavioral Piab 11 cations i 1974% , . ' 

J^hnsbn, DavidSl. Reaching out; In^tetpersonal effect ivitiess and > 
self -actualization , Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1972. ^ 

Kessingcr Phil. Changing perspective of the rble^. of school 
ccpri^elor and school psycli^klbgist since '1950.': Unpublished manjuscripti 
1975. 
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Lee, Walter S. A new model for psychological services in educational 
syistems. Educational Technology , 1972, June, ^ 21-24. / 

Lippitt , Peggy;- Lippltt, Roxra'M,~and"irisemari,"^^^^^ Cross --age" 

helping program; Orientation, -training, and related materials . 

Ann Arbor: Michigan.^University , Institute for Social Research, 1971 • 



Mage r, Robert El. Goal analysis . Belmont, CA: Lear Siegler, 1972. 




Marqh, James G. Oed^)^ Handbook of organizations . Chicago: Rand 
McNa^lly, 1965. 

.^Medv^ay,^' Frederic J r A social psycho logieal approach to internally 
^ based change in the schools. Journal of School Psychology , 1975, 
13, (1), 19-27.. ;% ^ 

Meyers, Joel. A consultation model for school psycholqgical services. 
Journal of School Psycholo^ ,^ 1973, 11 (1), 5-15. 
• ' ■ ^" " ' ' " . ^ 

Miles, Matthew B.; Lake, Dale G^. Self-renewal in school systems: 
A strategy for planned change'. In Watson, Goodwin (ed.). Concepts 
for social change , Washington^ D*C.: National Training Laboratories, 
1967, pp. 81^88. - ^ . 

: . : ' ' ' - 

Murray, Donald; Schrauck, Richard A. The counselor-consultant 
as a specialist in organization development. Elementary School 
Counseling and Guidance Journal , 1972, _7 (2), pp. 99-104. 

Runkel, Phil:?,p J.^'Wyant, Spencer H.; and Bell, Warren E. Organizational 
-vspecfialistis in a ^schGol district: Four yeafs of innovation. Eugene: OR 
Oregon University, CEPM, 1975 (mineo) . . 

Sarason^ Seymour"^ B. The culture of the school and the problem of . . 
change . Boston, MA:;^ Allyn and Bacon, 1971. > ^' 
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..Shepard, Herbert -A. Rules of thumb for change agents^ 1971 
/ (unpublished manuscript) . ' . 

Silberman, Charles E. Crisis in the classroom: The remaking of 
American education . New York: Rkndbm House, 1970. 

• ■ . ' . ' ' ' ■ ' . • 

Singer, D.L.-; I^Hiiton, M.B.^ and Fried, M.L. Ah alternative to 
traditional mental health services and coxisultation in schools: A 
social systems ^and group process approach. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1970, 8> 172-179. ' j: ? ^ 

. ' ■ 1 ■ ' '^ . ■ ' > • r / ' ' ^ • 

Wallen, John. Charting the decision-making st,ructure of an "organization . 
Portland, OR: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory; 197oT 
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